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THE STEADY SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS OF THE BELL LABORATORIES SHOWS IN THE EVER-INCREASING QUALITY 
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To clear all barriers for the 
human voice 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Bett TELEPHONE LaBoraTorRIEs, Incorporated, is 
the scene of a progressive conquest of natural forces 
that aims to let you speak clearly, quickly and 
cheaply to any one, anywhere in the land and even 
to distant countries. More than 5000 scientists and 
assistants are busy there and elsewhere in the Bell 
System studying the problems of sound trans- 
mission. Its work is the growing foundation of 
the telephone art; and it has, besides, helped to 
make possible the radio, sound pictures and special 
apparatus for the medical profession. 

Among its achievements are the underground 
cables which make city telephone service possible, 
better and faster long distance service, 
service to ships at sea, and to millions of 
telephones beyond the seas. The steady 





scientific progress of the Bell Laboratories shows 
in the ever-increasing quality and scope of your 
telephone service. Its new developments in every 
type of equipment clarify and speed up your tele- 
phone talks and give you more and better service 
at low rates. Every advance it makes is available 
throughout the Bell System. 

The Bell System is an American institution 
owned by more than 500,000 stockholders. It places 
before you the benefits of its technical achievements 
and the co-ordinated efforts of more than 400,000 
trained workers. It accepts its responsibility to 
further the development and welfare of the nation 
by furnishing the public the best of telephone 
service at the least cost consistent with 
financial safety. 
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The New Year 


A Flower unblown, a Book unread, 


A Tree with fruit unharvested; 


Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
A Landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade, ‘neath silent skies; 
A wondrous Fountain yet unsealed, 
A Casket with its gifts concealed,— 
This is the year that for you waits 


Beyond Tomorrow's mystic gates. 


By Horatio Nelson Powers. 


WITH THE NEW YEAR, “AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE" COMES |TO ITS [READERS BEARING NEW 
GIFTS. FIRST, THERE IS A CHANGE OF NAME TO “AMERICAN FORESTS"—A NAME BRIEF BUT ALL INCLU- 
SIVE OF THE PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE AND THE HUMAN ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH THE FORESTS STAND. 
THEN THERE IS A NEW COVER THAT MAKES IT POSSIBLE TO OPEN WIDER THE CAMERA'S EYE TO THE 
DIVERSIFIED BEAUTY AND LIFE OF THE FOREST. AND INSIDE THE COVER READERS WILL FIND NEW AND 
BOLDER TYPE, NEW FEATURES, AND DIFFERENT EDITORIAL HANDLING OF MATERIAL. ALL THIS, WE FEEL, 


IS IN KEEPING WITH THE WORLD SPIRIT OF NEW AND BETTER THINGS FOR 1931.—EDITORS. 


A Path untrod, a House whose rooms 
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MODERN LOGGERS 


By Stewart H. HOLBROOK 


edge on his pet ax and shaving off his beard for a good 
many years. In fact, in my thirty years’ acquaintance 
with the woods I never saw such a stunt done. Yet that part 
of the public which absorbs its “knowledge” from hearsay 
and from reading fiction stories, still has the idea that log- 
gers are great, uncouth imbeciles, fellows given to such crude 
barbering, if ever they shave at all. This public also believes 
that loggers, all of them, wear red woolen underwear and 
thick, gaudy mackinaws; sleep on hay or on fir boughs; 
eat nothing but salt pork, baked beans and johnnie cakes; 
and do little except drink hard liquor and stamp out each 
other’s eyes with caulked boots. 
These and other like opinions regarding the logger are 


I HAVEN'T heard of a logger putting an especially keen 





A modern logging camp is not so picturesque as the old-timers. 


so widely held that it would be disastrous to a popular five- 
cent weekly or any of the pulp-paper magazines to allow 
their readers to know the truth of the matter. The legend 
of the cursing, fighting, illiterate, sapheaded logger con- 
tinues to be carried on by writers who apparently have never 
seen a logger or a logging camp. I suspect that the legend 
will probably endure as other superstitions do. And I regret 
it greatly; for the logger of 1930 is just as advanced in his 
thinking, his method of living and his general standards of 
civilization as are workers in other industries. In fact, the 
logger is on a plane far above that of the average factory 
worker in the great industrial centers, and he is in no 
manner to be compared to the greatly overrated cowboy, or 
to the peasants of the Middle West. 


John D. Cress 


It is more like an Army barracks than anything else, 


built on car trucks and movable when the timber thins out. 
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In the great forests bordering the Columbia River in 1896 a five-yoke team of oxen was really something to see. 





Arthur M. Prentiss 


The 


skid-greaser is reaching for a full can of grease to oil the skids. 


In July I spent a few days in a logging camp in the Pacific 
Northwest. It was an average camp; no worse and possibly 
slightly better than the general run of camps in this section. 
In the commissary of this camp I saw a good supply of 
scented talcum powder, hair grease, fancy writing paper, 
fountain pens, soda pop and rayon underwear for men. 
If this doesn’t indicate that there have been changes in the 
life of the lumberjack, then what is to be said about a fine 
and well-patronized tennis court in a logging camp? There 
was one at this camp; and I know of at least four others. 
Then, there isn’t a camp in the Pacific Northwest that hasn’t 
good shower baths as part of its equipment. They are used, 
too. And so are the camp reading rooms, radios and camp 
movie houses. 

It is true that the logging industry in other parts of the 
country has not kept up with the pace set by the Pacific 
Northwest. As late as ten years ago things hadn’t changed 
a great deal in the northern New England woods. When I 
was discharged from the Army following the World War 
I went to work immediately in a New Hampshire camp 
not far from the Quebec border. It was similar to the 
camps my grandfather operated right after the Civil War. 
The crew lived in one large room known as the barroom. 
A hundred or more men slept jammed together in what 
are known as muzzle-loading bunks, so-called because they 
were entered over the foot, or muzzle. The bunks were 
double-deckers and were made of poles, with loose straw for 


a mattress, and with huge and dirty sougans for covers. 

The cookhouse, or combined kitchen and dining room, 
was under the same roof, but partitioned off by a thin board 
wall. The cook and cookees slept in one corner of this room. 
All the floors were of poles, down the cracks of which were 
swept the daily refuse. 

The plates and tea dippers were of tin. The forks were of 
the old black, three-tine sort. The food was ample, though 
not of great variety. When there was a good cook, the fare 
was far better than in the Army. For breakfast there was 
oatmeal, hotcakes, salt pork or cheap bacon, eggs that had 
been long but unsuccessfully cold-stored, burned bread— 
called toast by the cook—or johnnie cake, and tea or coffee. 
Dinner, if in camp, was pretty good, with meat, potatoes 
and pie. If eaten in the woods, as so often it was in winter, 
it didn’t really matter what the meal was; it was frozen 
almost solid by the time the men got it on their plates. For 
supper the cook let himself go and offered a pie or pudding. 
At every meal, of course, there were baked beans, usually 
extraordinarily fine. 

There were no such things as sanitary arrangements of 
any kind. Faces and hands were washed in a tin basin with 
water dipped from a pail a-top the barroom stove. The 
water was then thrown out the door. If the men wanted to 
“boil out,” which means washing their clothes, they went 
down to the brook, cut a hole in the ice, filled the black iron 
kettle with water, made a fire with wood they cut, and there 
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boiled their clothes. Boiling, I might say, was necessary. 
if one wanted a bath, why, he waited until spring. 

The camp was lighted, if lighting it could be called, by a 
few oil lamps, very dirty and very smoky. Reading in a 
bunk was impossible, unless the men owned lanterns, and 
even then they had to be put out at nine o'clock, lest the 
light keep others awake. Social life was confined to sitting 
on the long deacon seats, which ran along in front of the 
bunks, and talking or listening to talk. 

These old-time camps, of which there are far too many 
left in the United States and Canada, are picturesque places 
to see and read about, but they are not much pleasure to 
the men huddled within them. The clothes of a hundred 
unbathed loggers hanging from the cross-poles, the old and 
dirty blankets, the gloom, and the lice, these are most real 
but not pretty things. 

As the loggers moved westward from New England—that 
is, the main body of them—their lives improved slowly. 
Camps of the Lake States in the ’80s and early 90s were 
little better than those of the East. Then the pine began to 
cut out, along about the turn of the century, and the big 
operations sought new fields in the Pacific Northwest. Here, 
at first, the camps were slightly better than those in the 
Lake States, but they left much to be desired. Yet the 
improvement was constant. 

Soon, the big one-house camps began going out. Bunk- 
houses for sixteen or twenty-four men were built, separate 
from the cookhouse. The muzzle-loading bunks disap- 





peared; each man had a bunk of his own, with another man 
sleeping in a bunk over him, high-lead or double-deck style. 
Straw ticks, such as the Army uses, were introduced. The 
variety and quality of food increased. 

While all these things made logging camps vastly better 
places in which to live, they were not enough. Men still 
carried their own blankets with them. Sanitary conditions 
were poor. The introduction of high-speed machinery, in 
place of the horses and plodding oxen, speeded up work to 
such an extent that ten hours came to be considered too 
long a work-day. And it was too long. Strikes, both spon- 
taneous and unorganized, rocked the industry at various 
periods between 1906 and 1917 in the Northwest. The situa- 
tion became so serious that in 1917 the Government took 
action. General Brice P. Disque was put in charge of spruce 
production for the Air Service. 

Meeting together, employees and employers formed the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. Its first official 
action was the establishment, in the Northwest, of the eight- 
hour day. It is still in force in all but two logging camps 
in the district where the 4L, as the organization is known, 
functions. The 4L also aided in doing away with the old- 
time blanket roll. All camps now furnish bedding, including 
sheets and pillowcases, changed weekly, for which a small 
charge is made. Although a minority organization, the 4L 
continues as a powerful factor in setting wages, working 
conditions and living standards in the camps and mills of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 


=. 





Harold M. Brown 


Logging in 1930 style. Now a tower skidder and loader, run by steam and not by oxen, brings in the big fir logs and 
slaps them on flat cars before you know what has happened. 
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With the introduction of machinery into logging, and the 
consequent passing of oxen and, to a certain extent, horses, 
the industry lost much of its color. A five-yoke team of 
oxen, or bulls, as they were called, was something to see 
and remember. There was the clanking of chains and wail- 
ing of ox-bows, the clear, ribald voice of the buckeroo, 
urging, goading and encouraging his team with some of the 
choicest profanity ever conceived by man. 

Great donkey engines and skidders, set in a maze of 
cables and rigging, now yard the big Douglas fir of the 
Northwest. They yard it and load it upon flat cars before 
you realize what has happened. Steam and wire rope are 
the sinews of logging. Big locomotives transport the logs 
in long trains 
to dumping 
ground or saw- 
mill. Even the 
felling and 
bucking of 
timber, just 
about the only 
hand opera- 
tion left, bids 
fair to be done 
by electrically 
driven saws 
now being in- 
troduced in the 
woods. Ma- 
chinery has 
such a hold 
on modern 
logging that 
the high- 
climber is the 
only spectacular logger left. He is the 
fellow who, with spurs and belt, climbs 
the tree selected for a spar or yarding 
tree, limbs it, saws off its top, and pre- 
pares it for blocks and tackle. Some- 
times he uses dynamite for topping; 
either by saw or dynamite the business 
is well worth the seeing. 

The woods has a language of its own, 
much of it comparatively new. Fallers 
and buckers, respectively, cut the tim- 
ber and saw it into short lengths; they 
work under a bull-bucker. The yarding 
crew is in charge of a hook-tender and 
is composed of chasers, chokermen, rig- 
ging-slingers, and a whistle-punk, who, 
with jerk-wire or electric whistle gives 


out of sight of the yarding crew. 

The railroad track gang are gandy- 
dancers, bossed by a king-snipe. The 
camp foreman, of course, is the push. 
The superintendent of a logging operation is the bull of 
the woods. 

A highball camp is one where work is speeded too much. 
Haywire, now adopted in general speech, means almost any- 
thing that is worthless in the mind of the user of the term. 
A bum show is where timber is poor or logging difficult. 
Gyppo is piece-work or contract-work; it is also termed 
by the mile, by the inch, or simply bushel work. 

A member of the I. W. W. is a wobbly. A hoosier is a 
man who doesn’t know his job. Horses are hay-burners. 
A teamster is a hair-pounder. The bull-cook doesn’t cook at 
all, despite pulp-paper writers, but is the chore boy around 
camp. A cookee or flunkey is a cook’s helper. 


with lockers, 


















The modern logger lives better than do many city dwellers 
signals to the yarding engineer, often today. A glance into the dining room, just before “eats”; 


and, above, a corner of a modern logging camp bunkhouse, 
radiators and all comforts for the men. 


A modern logging camp may not be so picturesque as 
were the old-timers, but it makes up in comfort what it lacks 
in color. The 1930 cookhouse is something at which to mar- 
vel. The kitchens are clean and are as well equipped as 
those of a first-class hotel. The cook doesn’t sleep in the 
kitchen any more. Electric refrigeration is now a common 
thing. Tin plates and iron forks are distinctly passé. The 
cookhouse has a considerable staff in the better camps— 
cook, second cook, baker, dishwasher and several flunkies. 

Supplies for the logging camp table have kept pace with 
other improvements. The variety is astounding. There is 
always a good soup, never less than two meats—generally 
three—two kinds of bread, and Swedish hardtack, and cakes, 
pies, and puddings. I’ve eaten many 
camp meals of thick steak and French- 
fried potatoes. Oyster stews, clams, 
crabs, chicken, turkey—all these are 
served in season. 

Fresh vegetables are there when fresh 
vegetables are to be had. In the winter 
there is plenty of canned fruit. In the 
summer there are fresh strawberries, 
raspberries, plums and peaches. Tea, 
coffee and often fresh milk are served 
at every meal. Condiments include the 
best grades of Worcestershire sauce, cat- 
sup, mustard and horse radish. Some 
concerns lose 
money on their 
cookhouses; 
some make a 
profit. In any 
of the North- 
west camps 
you get a meal 
for forty or 
fifty cents that 
you couldn’t 
get in town for 
less than a dol- 
lar and a half. 

Modern 
bunkhouses 
are built on 
car tracks, so 
they can be 
moved to the 
next setting, 
and accommo- 
date eight men 
or sometimes 
only six men. 
The double- 
decker bunks 
are becoming 
scarcer every 
day; most log- 
gers have a bunk to themselves and may lie and look 
at the ceiling, not at another bunk. All the bunkhouses 
are electrically lighted. Bedding is of good quality and 
is kept clean. Many concerns have installed steam heat, 
but the big barrel stove is still much in evidence. 

There are tables for reading or card playing. All the 
larger camps have a recreation room or hall. Here are pool 
tables, radios, late magazines, books and writing desks. 
Many camps have moving pictures several nights a week. 

No camp is complete without a bathhouse and a house for 
washing and drying clothes. Flush toilets are commonly 
found. The camp itself looks more like a small Army can- 
tonment than like the traditional (Continuing on page 62) 











QUARE ten miles, and 
circle it with a chain of 
hills, smooth it into 

meadows and softly rising emi- 
nences, and around it and 
through it cut a river with tribu- 
taries and numerous creeks, and 
here and there a spring. Put 


far out at the northwestern corner a little waterfall, and, 
farther still, a great waterfall with the waters at floodtime 


tearing down 
the worn path 
of the river to 
the sea. Cover 
the whole with 
North Amer- 
ican trees so 
thick in spots 
that the sun 
cannot pene- 
trate nor the 
grass grow, 
and you will 
have such a 
place as the 
District of Co- 
lumbia was 
before its in- 
vasion by 
white men. 
Trees of 
original 
growth they 
were, the herit- 
age of millions 
of years—wal- 
nut, oak, 
beech, bald 
cypress and 
tulip tree, and 
many more. It 
is conceded 
that great 
numbers of 
persons must 
of necessity 
displace for- 
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ests to a reasonable extent, yet no one will dispute that little 
regard was had for the preservation and perpetuation of our 
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Washington, the City of Trees, ls Known Throughout the World 
for Its Intriguing History and Beauty. In this Article, the First 
of a Series of Four which will Appear Monthly, Miss Borah Pre- 
sents for the First Time the Comprehensive Story af the Begin- 
nings of Tree Appreciation in the Capital City of America.—Editor. 





A map of the District of Columbia as it appeared in 1862. 
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original forests, until recently. 
A limited area, but an outstand- 
ing example of the general in- 
difference to the true signifi- 
cance of the heritage of trees is 
that portion of the country 
which was bounded in 1791 by 
the milestones of the Federal 


City. Even before the stones were set, the slashing had 
begun. The lines were defined by felling all trees within 


twenty feet of 
them—a forty- 
foot swath 
forty miles 
long, a hercu- 
lean task in 
itself and an 
hitherto un- 
heard of pro- 
cedure but 
one which 
drew no word 
of protest 
from any 
quarter. Had 
a colonial 
planter chosen 
the site for a 
tobacco field 
instead of for 
the surpassing 
beauty of its 
scenery — and 
that means 
trees, too— 
the wholesale 
removal of 
them which 
followed 
could not have 
been more 
thorough. 
When the 
lots adjoining 
the Capitol 
Building were 


sold by the 


original owners to the government, these owners retained 
possession of all trees thereon, and, in their haste to sell 
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them off before the government should dispose of the lots 
again, such noise and confusion arose in the resultant, as 
L’Enfant phrased it, “lumbering of the local,” that prospec- 
tive buyers of the lots could not be persuaded to venture 
close enough to consider purchase lest a falling tree 
catch them unaware. This led to failure to raise 
the necessary funds to complete the building 
program of the Federal Government, a fail- 
ure which George Washington had him- 
self attempted to lessen by purchasing a 
number of the lots out of his private 
money. He acquired, in 1798, one by 
cash from Daniel Carroll and another 
from the District Commissioners in 
three equal payments over as many 
years of lots six and sixteen in block 
634 north of the Capitol Building on a 
hill that was doubtless thenearer bank 
of the Tyber River. Where Adminis- 
tration Hall No. 2 of the World War 
government hotels for women was 
erected in 1918, he had built at a per- 
sonal cost of “$15,000 at least” what 
was known as “The General’s House,” 
designed as a place for members of 
Congress to lodge and board during 
sessions; and, to the south of this 
house, he is said to have planted an 
elm tree. It is this tree, removed 
doubtless with the hill when the river 
was buried, that has become confused 
in the mind of the public, aided by 
the criers on the sight-seeing buses, 
with the so-called “Washington Elm,” 
east of the Senate wing of the Capitol. 
For some time after 1800, the year of the removal of the 
seat of government to the Federal City from Philadelphia, 
the new city presented a sad appearance. Inchiquin, a Jesuit 
priest, who resided in Washington at that time and for sev- 
eral years afterwards, wrote 
a friend in Paris, saying 





Pierre L’Enfant, engineer and builder, the 

man who dreamed, with Washington, of a 

“city of trees’—the National Capital to be— 

and out of whose dream the Washington of 
today has grown. 


summer. One of these was Lafayette Square, which had 
been David Burnes’ orchard until George Washington and 
the city Commissioners prevailed upon him to part with his 
holdings for the President’s palace and for other purposes. 
Neglected, the orchard became a common and in 
1826 a wood fence was put around it. Not until 
a number of years later was it graded and 
planted to trees, records W. B. Bryan in his 
“History of the National Capitol.” The 
stretch between the Capitol Building and 
the President’s house was described by 
De Baillie Warden, writing in 1816, as 
“extending toward the river, destined 
for a public walk, admirably fitted for 
this purpose, but the oaks and other 
forest trees with which it was adorned, 
have been wantonly destroyed by a 
spirit which will never cease to excite 
disgust and indignation.” Venerable 
oaks that shaded a fine spring at the 
foot of Capitol Hill, near to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, were, he declared, 
“cut down by barbarian hands, which 
did not even spare the honeysuckle, 
eglantine, and other flowering 
shrubs.” The Mall, as long a time as 
until the year 1841, was wholly un- 
improved and the section just west of 
First Street resembled a “Sahara of 
solitude and waste—appropriated as 
a cow pasture and frog pond and 
decorated with a stone-cutter’s yard, 

a slaughterhouse and pig pens.” 
When Thomas Jefferson became 
President, he undertook to mitigate 
the bareness of Pennsylvania Avenue from First Street to 
Fifteenth Street by planting a row of Lombardy poplars on 
each side. These afforded no shade, however, and had no 
other virtue than to be ornamental. Passersby, afoot or 
horse, knowing no appre- 





that “the foundations of 
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or usefulness as related to 
anything so negligible as 
trees, abused them in 
thoughtless, careless ways 
until finally a law had to 
be passed for the replace- 
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lately the city was thickly 
wooded . . . but much of 
this ornament has been cut 
down for fuel, leaving, 
however, enough for shooting grounds to amuse those ad- 
dicted to sports of the field.” 

The “dreary wastes” were the commons where, without 
let or leave, farmers turned their horses and cattle loose in 


Copy of a very old map 
miles,” showing the old 


dens with flowers. He was 
rarely seen returning from 
his daily excursions on 
horseback without bringing 
some branch of tree or shrub, or bunch of flowers for the 
embellishment of the infant Capital.” It was remarked, 
also, that among his favorite trees was the willow oak and 
that he was “often seen standing on his horse gathering the 


of the original “ten square 
milestones of the District. 
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The unfinished Capitol building, seen through the vista of green trees lining 
Pennsylvania Avenue, back in the beginnings of the Nation’s Capital. 


acorns from this tree. He had it in view to raise a nursery 
of them which, when large enough to give shade, should be 
made to adorn the walks of all the avenues in the city.” The 
planting of the Lombardy poplars was a concession to their 
“most sudden growth.” They were all planted under his 
own direction and often he “joined in the task with his own 
hands.” 

The present comprehensive plans for glorifying the Capi- 
tal City would have brought him a rare happiness, for he 
always “lamented the spirit of extermination” which has 
“swept off the noble forest trees that overspread Capitol 
Hill, extending down to the banks of the Tiber, and the 
shores of the Potomac.” He felt the loss was irreparable, 
“nor can the evil be prevented. 
When I have seen such depreda- 
tions, I have wished for a mo- 
ment to be a despot, that, in the 
possession of absolute power, I 
might enforce the preservation of 
these valuable groves. Washing- 
ton might have boasted one of 
the noblest parks, and most 
beautiful malls, attached to any 
city in the world.” 

A quickening of the civic spirit 
was apparent in the District of 
Columbia following 1814, the 
year the British Army occupied 
the city and burned the two wings 
of the Capitol Building, together 
with the “General’s House,” the 
Library of Congress and the 
White House, to the ground, with 
the same amiable purpose that, 
fifty years later, actuated the de- 
struction of the summer palace of 
China’s dowager queen, on the 
other side of the globe. The citi- 
zens now began to appropriate 
cautious sums of money for grad- 
ing, draining of streets and mo- 
rass and, remarkably, for trees. 
On August 3, 1815, a city ordi- 
nance called for an appropria- 
tion for street trees in which 400 


were stipulated for Pennsylvania Avenue 
between the Capitol and the President’s 
house, says Mr. Bryan, and in this year 
the course of the Tiber River was changed 
to flow over the Avenue into the Botanic 
Garden, where, he tells us, it went out 
again at the west gate to the Mall and at 
Third Street emptied into the Canal. 

The twenty-two and one-half acres of 
eround about the Capitol Building were 
inclosed by a tall iron railing similar to 
the one that until 1923 surrounded the 
Botanic Garden. The circular road out- 
side the grounds is preserved in the paved 
way that still skirts the lower side of the 
crounds. But in those early days one 
could not go from New Jersey Avenue to 
this road. The banks of the Tiber were 
too high. Nor could one cross at Indiana 
Avenue, for there another stream came 
into the Tiber from Third Street to below 
Second Street. The “Tyber” River, as 
shown in L’Enfant’s plan, was to emerge 
from beneath the foundation stones of 
the Capitol dome and fall in cascades a 
hundred feet to the bottom of the hill. L’Enfant’s plan 
also called for trees. Trees, to be exact, were of the 
essence, adorning and accenting the geometric squares and 
triangles throughout the city, which were to be held together 
by long, double lines of trees. Pennsylvania Avenue came 
in for four lines of them from Benning Bridge to the Capi- 
tol, and on to Washington Square at 25th Street. 

After this flurry in civic betterment, a lull came that 
lasted until 1849—when Pennsylvania Avenue was again 
planted with trees. But this time it was first graded and 
sycamores were employed. They have weathered the human 
storms fairly well, although now a little peaked-looking 
from the oversupply of carbon they must transmute into 





The great unfinished dome of the Capitol, rising in majesty above the tree-lined 
banks of the River Tyber, which in the early days flowed at its feet. 
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oxygen every day. In the year just mentioned, the grounds 
of the Capitol were extended to B Street and now included 
the Botanic Garden, relic of the Columbia Institute; the un- 
wholesome Mall was inclosed by a board fence from 7th 
Street to the Potomac River, and graded and planted with 
trees. The space south of the President’s house—now the 
Ellipse and a delight to the eye, but heretofore an unsightly 
view of refuse and deep holes—came in for its measure of 
grading and tree planting. 

There had, however, been no general effort toward the 
restoration of the city commensurate with her one-time estate 
until the year 1872. In that year the first Governor of the 
District of Columbia was appointed and presided over a 
board of five members, with Alexander R. Shepherd as 





the aspect of parks. It was like the advance of a beneficent 
green army. Street after street became alive with trees. 
Any tree that languished and died from the many causes that 
affect a young tree was at once replaced by another hardy 
enough to live through to maturity. Spurred by the ex- 
hilarating results, Mr. Shepherd ordered the lines continued 
out along what were then country roads, where, he was re- 
minded, no one would ever be likely to see them, out be- 
yond, miles beyond Boundary Street, afterwards Florida 
Avenue. L’Enfant’s plan contemplated but four miles 
square of the total ten miles square of the District, as origi- 
nally surveyed by Andrew Ellicott. In the promotion of 


his plan, Mr. Shepherd appointed a commission of horti- 
culturists, who served without compensation. 


These men, 





Courtesy Fine Arts Commission 


This old print, looking west from the Capitol Building, shows the double row of poplars planted on Pennsylvania Avenue 


by Thomas Jefferson when he became President. 


Being a lover of beauty the barrenness of the city distressed him, and 


the poplars were planted under his personal direction because they gave quick results. 


the vice-president and executive officer. The board never 
met regularly so Mr. Shepherd acted independently; 
and it is to this circumstance more than to any other that 
the District owes the beginning of the return of its trees. 
He revisioned the picture as President Washington and 
Major L’Enfant beheld it. And more completely. For he 
proceeded to provide water mains and adequate sewers, and 
to grade the streets; then, finally, he began to plant trees— 
trees and trees and still more trees until the District 
fathers rushed upon him and took away his power. 
In the meantime, he had become governor himself, and his 
continuing zeal for making Washington a city of trees threw 
these same fathers into another panic. They went into a 
huddle over it and executed a play that won the day for them. 

They changed the form of government. But not be- 


fore Mr. Shepherd had set the city firmly upon the tree- 
lined road to its destined place. Under his direction those 
odd little triangles and open spaces in the city ceased to 
function as catch-alls for rubbish and ashes and assumed 


aware of the hostility openly manifested against the 
project, selected only softwoods because of their rapid 
growth. Yet it is to be noted that two lines of pin oaks of 
a size that point to a growth of fifty years, more or less, 
grace Connecticut Avenue for a block or two about 27th 
Street and Woodley Road. 

The commission was, after a few years, forced to the 
conclusion that softwoods were not adapted to city planting 
as they threw out large surface roots that had a fashion of 
lifting pavements, winding themselves around drain pipes 
and bumping into roadways. 

Under the expert supervision of the late Clifford Lanham, 
Superintendent of Trees and Parking in the Capital until 
his death in the late summer of 1930, even the softwoods 
have become “city-broke.” The elm, for example, which is 
known to have spread its roots at times 50 yards beyond its 
stem, he tamed to a single taproot and planted along the new 
curb line on each side of Connecticut Avenue, from K Street 
to Dupont Circle, to replace the old trees that were removed 
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when the pavement was sliced away. The changed mode of 
travel demanded a change in the width of thoroughfares and 
the old trees had to go. 

Time has brought justification to the belief of Mr. Shep- 
herd in the destiny of the city he loved. The streets every- 
where, except on a few downtown blocks, may be found 
“robed and ready” for judgment. Superintendent Lanham, 
in his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, gave 
the total of curb trees at 112,374. It is to be regretted that 
any street should be without the friendly presence of trees, 
and especially so in a semi-southern city, where shade is 
needed and welcomed much of the year. It is seriously pre- 
dicted that we face the possibility of treeless city streets, what 
with gases from automobiles overburdening the trees them- 
selves and concrete spread everywhere over the floor of the city; 
preventing air and moisture from reaching the soil beneath. 

The privilege of living in this city of trees and open places 
is further heightened by its proximity to one of the most 
beautiful and historical parks in the world, namely, Rock 
Creek Park. The “girdle” of parkways planned to flank 
the new memorial highways around the District will cover 
an area which has remained almost as wholly undeveloped 
as when George Washington with a few friends set out from 


his home in a thirty-foot tulip tree log up the Potomac to 
choose the site for the Federal City. The parkways are to 
be known as the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway and the 
George Washington Memorial Highway, the former to ex- 
tend for fifteen miles from Mount Vernon, perhaps the most 
cherished historic treasure in the Republic, along the Po- 
tomac to where the new Memorial Bridge spans the river 
at the Lincoln Memorial, another hallowed spot, on one 
bank, and Arlington Cemetery, making a third, on the other. 
From here the Washington Memorial Highway runs, on the 
Maryland side, to Fort Washington, and, on the Virginia 
side, to Great Falls. 

The appropriation of $33,500,000 carried by the Cram- 
ton-Capper bill, which passed both houses in 1928, was 
made available by the signature of President Hoover on 
May 30, 1930, and provides for the construction and main- 
tenance of these roads and parkways. 


(Perhaps no city in the world has more famous and historic old trees 
than Washington—trees that are linked 
with the lives of both American and 
European pioneers and statesmen. In 
the February issue Miss Borah will 
present the first of these old trees, 
many of which are still standing.) 











Presenting a New Service—and 
Fred H. Kiser 


O STUDENTS of photography and to the novice who would like to make 
better pictures on those frequent pilgrimages into the outdoors, AMERICAN 
Foresrs is happy to announce that, beginning in the February issue, it will 


ee 


present a new service of unusual value—a department devoted to outdoor photog- 
raphy, conducted by perhaps the greatest camera artist in outdoor America, 
Fred H. Kiser. 

Constructive, enlightening and inspiring, the chapters Mr. Kiser will present 
monthly will cover not only the technique of photography but will give the 
readers of AMERICAN Forests an opportunity to develop a finesse in composition 
and effects. Fred H. Kiser’s artistry is world-known, and to share his genius is an opportunity no one inter- 
ested in outdoor photography should miss. 

A lover of mountains, valleys, lakes and streams, Fred H. Kiser has thirty-three years of photographic 
experience behind him, and is still as enthusiastic as ever in producing pictures which truthfully typify 
outdoor beauty. He was the first in the United States to portray mountains in hand-colored-in-oil photographs 
for quantity production, and still maintains the lead in that line. He was the 
authorized photographer for Crater Lake National Park and has donated many 
hundreds of his best subjects to the National Park Service. For six years he was 
official photographer of the Great Northern Railway, and during his early work 
in the Rocky Mountains established trails through strategic sections in what is 
now Glacier National Park. His entire collection of photographs, colored in 
oil and made in this region, was exhibited before Congress in Washington, D. C. 

In 1906 he was field representative of the Mazamas of Portland, Oregon, one 
of the greatest mountain-climbing clubs in the world. In recognition of his 
exploits on Mt. Baker, one of the mighty glaciers on the difficult mountain was 
named Kiser Glacier. 

Mr. Kiser has undoubtedly the greatest collection of photographs ever made 
of Mt. Hood, Mt. Washington, Mt. Jefferson and many other of the great snow- 
capped peaks in the West. Besides many mountain lakes, his collection includes 
thousands of photographs of floral meadows and beautiful streams and waterfalls. 
And always there is the forest, for Fred H. Kiser is an artist who enjoys his life’s 
work, and knows the forests for their glorious and majestic settings. 

In addition to this monthly service, AMERICAN Forests has arranged with 
Mr. Kiser to publish many of his pictures, some of them in natural color. 

















PRESIDENT APPOINTS TIMBER 
CONSERVATION BOARD 


membership of the new National Timber Conserva- dent’s Committee on Recent Economic Changes. The forest 
tion Board, a presidential commission to dea! with industries and foresters, it is pointed out, have long been 
of overproduction which agreed that chronic overproduction is one of the 
major obstacles to commercial reforestation and 
the practice of forestry, as it is practically 
impossible for industries which are not 
prosperous to launch up the long-time 
undertaking of forest management. 
This almost chronic condition of over- 
production has pervaded the forest 
industries for the past decade or 
more and is plainly becoming pro- 
gressively worse instead of better. 

It is threatening the forest indus- 
tries with economic chaos, it was 
said. It is contributing to destruc- 
tive lumbering, the unnecessary 
waste of timber and wood in log- 
ging and milling operations, and 
the premature exploitation of tim- 
ber reserves needed in the future. It 

is having a deadening effect upon 
forest-land values and the practice of 
commercial forestry. It is driving for- 
est land from the tax rolls of many 
states with serious effect upon local and 
regional prosperity. It is making for in- 
security of employment and is a serious 
obstacle to sustained land use, fire protec- 
Secretary Lamont, tion of productive forest areas, and to a 
Chairman of the Board. permanent supply of timber as a raw ma- 
terial important to industry and commerce. 


Preentersip HOOVER on December 6 announced the demand, the importance of which was stressed by the Presi- 


economic conditions 
threaten the security of the forest industries and 
obstruct private practice of forestry. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont will serve as 
chairman of the Board, which will hold 
its first meeting in Washington on Jan- 
uary 7. In addition to Secretary La- 
mont, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
and Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the Board consists 
of the following: George D. Pratt, 

of New York, President of The 
American Forestry Association; 
John C. Merriam, of Washington, 

D. C., president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution; John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, chairman 

of the board, Blodgett Company, 
Limited; D. C. Everest, of Roths- 
child, Wisconsin, former president of 
the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation; Carl Raymond Gray, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, president of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company; Charles Lathrop 
Pack, of Washington, D. C., president of 
the American Tree Association; John H. 
Kirby, of Houston, Texas, former presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association; W. M. Ritter, of Colum- 


bus, Ohio, president of the W. M. Ritter 








Lumber Company; L. J. Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, master The creation of a Timber Board was proposed to Presi- 
of the National Grange, and Paul G. Redington, of Wash- dent Hoover last spring by leaders in the forest conserva- 
ington, D. C., president of the Society of American For- tion movement, representatives of agriculture, owners of 
esters, and director of the United States Biological Survey. timber-land, and the lumber and paper and pulp indus- 

The creation of the Timber Board is the outcome of an __ tries. 
effort to improve the economic position of the natural 
resource industries with respect to balance of supply and 


The proposed task of the National Timber Conservation 
Board is to compile the important facts of production con- 





George D. Pratt. Secretary Wilbur. Secretary Hyde. Dr. John T. Merriam. 
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John H. Kirby. William M. Ritter. 
ditions and trends in the forest industries, analyze and 
interpret them and develop recommended policies and pro- 
grams of public and private action, which may secure and 
maintain an economic balance between production and con- 
sumption of forest products, and lead to the perpetuation 
of the forests and the industries based on the use of timber. 
It is not expected, it was pointed out, that the Board will 
attempt to frame any broad national forestry policies. 

In addition to the three Cabinet officers, members of the 
Board have long been leaders in forestry, industry, and in 
public life. George D. Pratt has been President of The 
American Forestry Association since 1924, and at one time 
was conservation commissioner of New York State. Dr. 
John C. Merriam, an outstanding American scientist, has 
been president of the Carnegie Institution since 1920. 
Prior to that he was associated with the University of 
California as dean of faculties. From 1924 to 1928 he 
was vice-chairman of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation. He is a member of the Board of Directors of 
The American Forestry Association. Paul G. Redington, 
president of the Society of American Foresters, and director 
of the United States Biological Survey, was graduated from 
the Yale Forest School in 1904 and served until 1926 with 
the Forest Service. He is former vice-president of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences. Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Tree Association, and a past presi- 
dent of The American Forestry Association, is the founder of 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Trust. He is the author 
of several books on forestry and forest conservation. 


John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Company, 





Carl R. Gray. Paul G. Redington. 


D. C. Everest. 


John W. Blodgett. 


is a past president of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and is now a member of its Board of Directors. 
He is chairman of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards and a past president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

W. M. Ritter, chairman of the board of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, played an important part in the organiza- 
tion of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, and 
is a former Director of The American Forestry Association. 
During the World War he served on the Council of National 
Defense and on the War Industries Board. John W. Blod- 
gett is a former president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association and is at present a member of its board 
of directors. D. C. Everest, past president of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association and president of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, has been actively associated with the 
pulp and paper industry all his business life. 

Carl R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company and member of the executive committee, Western 
Association of Railway Executives, is a trustee of Maryland 
College of Agriculture. L. J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, was a member of the Hoover Wheat Price Commis- 
sion in 1917 and of the Ohio Council of Defense in 1918. 
He has served as Director of Agriculture for the State of 
Ohio and as trustee of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He represented the United States at the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome, Italy, in 1926. 
He is a member of the Board of Directors of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association. 






Louis J. Taber. 


Charles Lathrop Pack. 








MOOSE TRAILS OF ISLE ROYALE 


By BEN EAST 





We had the advantage of the wind, so stood absolutely still, 
and he looked calmly and unseeingly at us through the alders. 


UT in the center of a narrow arm of the lake four 
moose paddled and splashed about with every evi- 


dence of delight. Two cows with their little red- 
dish calves of the spring trailing at their flanks. 
The sultry heat of midafternoon lay over the 
wilderness and the cows showed every mani- 
festation of pleasure at the relief they were 
finding in their cool retreat. From time to 
time we could hear the sharp bark-like 
bleat of the two calves as if they were 
tired of the fun and asking to go 
ashore, and each time the mothers 
answered them reassuringly. We 
lay hidden in the tall grass at the 
edge of the water, Lahti and St. 
Germain and I, waiting the return 
to shore of one or both of those 
family parties and hoping they 
would land on our side of the arm. 
Ten minutes before from a timbered 
ridge above the lake we had seen 
the one cow and her calf leave the 
shore, swimming out to join the two 
already in the water. “She won’t cross,” 
Lahti prophesied. “It’s too far for the 
little fellow. He could make it but she 
won’t ask him to.” So we went scrambling 
down the side of the ridge, slipping on the 
moss and lichen-covered rocks, vaulting 
over windfallen trees, following the well- 
worn moose trails that led in a maze to- 
ward the shore, making as little noise as 
possible, hoping desperately to be safe in 
hiding at the edge of the timber when the 
cow moose and her youngster turned shore- 
ward. And sure enough, they turned finally, facing. us, 
started back to land. The cow led the way with the calf 
swimming steadily at her flank, his ungainly little nose ap- 


was surprised 


lt 









The camera clicked!—Our subject 


at 


parently resting there as she paddled along, and she was still 
telling him in her best moose language that it wasn’t far to 
shore and they’d had a good swim and they’d be able to 
touch bottom any minute now. And so they came 

on, as straight as a compass needle for me in 
my poor hiding place. The shutter of my big 
camera clattered once and I held my breath 
at the racket it made and waited for them 
to turn, but they came steadily on, and I 
pressed the shutter release again—and 
then dared not risk it another time for 
fear of losing the chance for one final 
perfect shot. And as the cow and 
calf closed the gap between them- 
selves and shore I found myself 
trembling with eagerness and un- 

| certainty. I wanted them to come 
| as close as they would—but if I 
| waited a second too long and the 
mother found bottom beneath her 
hoofs she would whirl down the 
shore in a smother of water and my 
picture was lost. And all the time I 
knew that my head and shoulders and 
the black muzzle of my camera were in 
plain sight above the top of the low fringe 
of grass. Then less than fifty feet out they 
swerved slightly to come ashore a dozen 
yards to my right, and in turning they put 
a low clump of brush between them and 
me. I tipped forward to my knees, the 
camera ready, waited—and then Lahti, hid- 
den on a runway just before them, stood up 
to halt them. The cow raised her head to 
stare at him, apparently not quite sure it 
was a man that confronted her, and the coarse hair came 
erect across her shoulders. But the calf, unheeding, swam 
calmly past her toward shore, intent only on getting where 


close range. 
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he could rest from his long swim. I was 
on my feet then, free of brush and grass, 
and the camera shutter clattered again with 
cow and calf all but filling the ground 
glass. She caught the sound, even against 
the wind, turned and saw me standing 
there. No mistaking the figure of a man 
outlined against the sky in that fashion. 

Cow and calf whirled together, swim- 
ming parallel to shore, found bottom be- 
neath their plunging feet and went racing 
around a distant point to the sanctuary of 
the forest. We were to see no more of 
them that afternoon. 

We had come in to Lake Ritchie, a favor- 
ite gathering place for the moose herd of 
Isle Royale, that morning, following the 
well traveled moose trails for six miles 
from Chippewa Harbor. 

No one knows how many moose there 
are on this great timbered island in upper 
Lake Superior. They first appeared there 
less than two decades ago, doubtless having crossed from 
the Canadian mainland on the north shore of Lake Superior, 
only fourteen miles away at its nearest point. 

Whether the pioneers of the great island herd crossed on 
the ice during an unusually severe winter—Lake Superior 
seldom freezes solidly from shore to shore—or whether they 
swam the channel in summer, lured by the high blue ridges 
of the island that held out the promise of new range, no one 
will ever know for sure. The Isle Royale fisherfolk lean 
to the theory of a water crossing. But scientists who know 
the habits of the moose are skeptical. 

At any rate the moose came, incidently driving out a little 
band of woodland caribou that ranged the inland wilder- 
ness of the island, found Isle Royale to their liking, and they 
have thrived and increased until today the Michigan Con- 
servation Department fears the huge herd faces winter starva- 
tion within the next few years unless some practical control 
measures can be found. 

Wherever one goes on the island he sees evidence of the 
abundance of the moose. Their broad trails lead everywhere 
in a much traveled maze. You can go almost anywhere you 
like on Isle Royale by following the moose trails. Almost 





There stood a yearling bull, shoulder deep in the water, not more than 
twenty yards away, staring straight at us—the best shot of a perfect day! 


ay: 





a 


a 


We got a perfect shot from our blind on shore as the cow moose and her 


youngster turned and made steadily toward us. 


every inland lake on the island boasts at least one wallow, 
trampled and muddy, plain evidence of the moose that gather 
there day after day all summer long. 

Lahti and St. Germain, in charge of the Michigan Con- 
servation Department’s boat, Patrol No. 4, engaged in guard- 
ing the great wilderness island from forest fires and poachers, 
had assured me that-on Lake Ritchie, if anywhere on Isle 
Royale, I would find it easy to make moose pictures. It was 
there a year before that Walter Hastings, wild life photog- 
rapher of the Michigan Conservation Department, had made 
what are doubtless the most beautiful motion pictures ever 
taken of these ungainly kinsmen of the deer. Also it was on 
Lake Ritchie that Hastings had captured Teddy Roosevelt, 
a 200-pound calf, the only moose ever taken alive in Michi- 
gan. He had carried the little fellow down to the shore of 
Lake Superior in an improvised litter made of birch poles 
and pack sacks, tamed him and shipped him to the down- 
state cities for display in wild life exhibits. 

Just across the arm of Lake Ritchie from where we waited 
for the cow and her calf to come ashore we found the old 
blind Hastings had used the year before. A thin fringe of 
balsam brush at the end of a little point, with a wide moose 
trail no more than fifty feet behind it and 
other trails coming down to the water on 
either side. 

In the blind we waited patiently for 
two bulls te finish a noisy plunge far out 
in the lake, hoping they would come to- 
ward us when the swim was over. Instead, 
however, they swung away toward two 
little green islands well beyond camera 
range and for a time things were quiet in 
the blind. There were moose in the water 
all about the lake but none of them were 
close enough to hold out the hope of pic- 
tures. And at length we grew tired of 
waiting and tired of the oppressive heat 
that hung over the forest and St. Germain 
and I elected to try the water the moose 
seemed to find so delightful. 

Our swim was finished and we were 
dressing on shore when we saw a yearling 
cow come out of the timber halfway 
around the end of the arm from us. She 
was across the wind and we dropped back 
into the woods, silent as shadows, to circle 
her before she took warning we were there. 
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We were creeping along, parallel to the shore, when we 
heard a stick crack just ahead. We flattened behind a fallen 
log, peering over as warily as three wolves. A shadowy 
form was slipping between the tree trunks where a 
second yearling cow was on her way down the 
trails for her afternoon dip. She had heard 
or winded us and she stopped motionless, 
trying to get a better story from the 
breeze. But we had the wind, and after 
a minute or two she relaxed and wan- 
dered on toward the shore. We fol- 
lowed on the same trail and when we 
reached the lake the two cows were 
feeding only a few yards apart. 
Just within the shelter of the alders 
that fringed the shore, with the 
wind still in our faces, we crept 
along nearer and nearer. The eyes 
of a moose are bad unless an ob- 
ject moves. It’s his nose and ears 
that tell him of danger. If you 
have the advantage of the wind and 
will stand still when he looks at 
you he is far easier stalked than 
you would think. Suddenly we 
saw that something out of the ordi- 
nary was happening betweenthetwo 
young cows. They started toward 
each other, walking with slow and 
stately steps, and the ears of each went 
back like the ears of an angry horse. 
The coarse hair rose across their shoul- 
ders—and then they came within sparring 
distance, rose almost erect on their hind 
legs and clashed like two boxers in a 
smother of spray. Their front legs worked 
like pile drivers and there was no pulling 
of punches. They struck blow after blow 
that would have split the skull of a man, 
broken the back of an attacking wolf, or smashed an over 
bold lynx down in midspring. But as far as we could see 
they didn’t damage each other much. None of the blows 
seemed to land true and neither gave any advantage of 
weight or speed. And talk about footwork, there in the 
shallow water of the lake! It was over in less than a minute, 





He rounded a distant point—all 
that is clumsy and ungainly in 
the deer family. 


more quickly than it began. One seemed to get enough, 
wheeled and started to retreat. But the victor overtook her, 
upreared for another sledge-hammer attack and the van- 

quished turned and came erect again in self defense. 


fs Five seconds later, however, the victor was vic- 
a tor indeed, with the vanquished in full flight 
4 >. along the shore. We had seen something 










that many oldtime woodsmen have never 
witnessed. I could find but one man on 
Isle Royale, John Linklater, Chippewa 
guide from McCargoes Cove, who had 
ever seen a cow moose in battle. 
I'd give much to know what caused 
that brief heated tilt there on the 
shore of Lake Ritchie. It was far 
too early in the year for any ant- 
lered suitor to have been involved, 
if indeed the cow moose ever dis- 
agree on such matters. Perhaps 
they called each other names, per- 
haps one made personal remarks 
about the other. Or perhaps for 
no reason at all one suddenly re- 
sented the presence of the other 
there on the feeding grounds. We 
will never know the answer. One 
minute they were feeding quietly 
with no sign of ill will, the next they 
were in full and earnest conflict. At 
any rate, whatever the cause, they gave 
us about as interesting and amusing a 
few seconds as I have ever enjoyed in all 
¥ my camera hunting experience and I am 
grateful to them both. Neither left the 
lake after the affair was finished and for 
the better part of an hour they continued 
to feed, taking care not to come close to- 
gether again, however. And before the 
hour was finished we had succeeded, by 
stalking within shelter of the timber, in approaching within 
less than twenty feet of both of them. 
We went back to the blind finally and waited there while 
a cow came down to the water for a swim and coaxed her 
calf out to her. Down the lake two bulls crossed the channel 
from one island to another, and (Continuing on page 62) 


It was distinctly an affair between ladies! The approach was slow and stately but the action was sudden and fast. It was over in 
less than a minute—more quickly than it began—and we had seen and photographed something few oldtime woodsmen have ever 
witnessed—moose of the feminine gender in battle royal! 














elective Cutting 
in Western 
Yellow Pine 


By 


JOHN B. Woops 


F THE timber-producing regions of the United States none 
presents a greater challenge to the silviculturist than the 
Western yellow pine belt. This pine tree encroaches upon 

the desert, in mixture with juniper, climbs the high slopes of the 
Sierras, Siskiyous, Cascades and Rockies in competition with the 
firs, and, in between, occurs in almost pure stands. Its supply of 
moisture comes almost entirely from winter rains and snows; for 
six months of every year it withstands the blazing sun of the high 
country. Growth is slow; reproduction is beset by difficulties; 
seed crops are infrequent and irregular; ready germination is 
largely offset by tremendous losses of seedlings in summer; the 
young stands are rich fuel for lightning fires. Nature has enlarged 
the yellow pine area steadily through the centuries, possibly be- 
cause the innate hardiness of the tree enables it to persist. But 
to man, thinking in terms of years and demanding results within 
the span of half of his own lifetime, the growing of Western yellow 
pine is distinctly a problem. 

Yet it is apparent that in our national program of forest renewal 
yellow pine must have a prominent place. A timber tree so useful 
and widely distributed must not be allowed to fade out of the 
economic picture. Many billions of board feet are to be found in 
National Forests and Indian reservations, the sale and cutting of 
which are handled so as to assure permanent production of pine 
forests upon such lands. But far greater volumes of stumpage 
are on private lands. Here then must enter the industrial forester, 
to outline plans of forest management designed to assure a future 
crop of merchantable pine without consuming current profits in 
the effort. 

A majority of foresters here and abroad are agreed that private 
forestry must rest upon a foundation of economics. A state or a 
benevolent institution may grow trees at a loss for the good of the 
public or for other reasons, but the business enterprise scarcely 
can be expected to engage for any length of time in any business 
that does not promise profitable returns. Bearing in mind the 
severe conditions surrounding the growing of yellow pine in the 
West we might assume that in such stands the industrial forester 
would meet his Waterloo. And probably he would, for the pres- 
ent at least, were it not for certain factors which make currently 
profitable those methods of logging required for promoting the 
future tree crop. 

To illustrate the trend, the scheme of forest management worked 
out for the Weed division of the Long-Bell Lumber Company may 
be considered. This operating unit, possessing many thousands 





Among the Giants of the Western Yellow Pine Belt. 
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Infestations of the pine beetle in Western yellow pine are a calamity and on this operation 
insect control is carried on by cutting off and burning the bark of infested trees. 


of acres of pine forest in northern California, has its eastern 
timber outpost resting on the fringe of the Modoc Desert 
and its manufacturing plants in the shadow of Mt. Shasta. 
It has an operating history of thirty years and has come 
through‘the cycle of logging from horse-drawn wheels to 
steam-driven cables and back again to wheels. 

Comparison of the silvicultural results of the three 
methods of logging on these holdings is interesting. Horse- 
logged areas upon which the smaller trees were left, re- 
leased fifteen to twenty years ago, and unburned since, 
show a substantial quantity of merchantable stumpage 
although this timber is not evenly distributed over the 
ground. In horse-logging days they naturally took more 
trees from the accessible locations and left more and bigger 
trees on the rougher slopes and harder logging chances. 
The result then is relatively poor from a silvicultural 
standpoint, but the intervening openings have been largely 
seeded in through the years and now are fairly well 
stocked with seedlings. 

Steam skidding, whether with 
ground or high-lead machines, 
has been very destructive of all 
classes of trees. The ground 
machine working along the 
track and pulling logs in at 
right angles to the track has left 
a spotted condition of the re- 
maining forest, tearing every- 
thing down in the path of the 
line and leaving narrow lanes 
of young growth, often leaving 
clumps of rejected trees back 
of the tail-block locations. Not 
more than twenty per cent of 
the reproduction too small for 
economical manufacturing has 
been left to grow on _ these 
lands after such an operation. 

The high-lead machine, using 
either spar tree or steel tower 
and working a circle around it- 
self, bringing all logs from the 
outer rim of the circle to the 
center. leaves absolute devas- 








tation in its wake, except 
for the very small areas 
where these circles fail to 
meet. A few trees escape, 
it is true, but this is sheer 
accident and can have no 
place in the calculations 
of the forester who tries 
to forecast the future of 
such lands. Both of these 
methods of steam logging 
pull over and uproot most 
of the smaller trees and 
the loggers have followed 
the plan of dragging these 
poles to the track and tak- 
ing them to mill. In fact, 
recognizing that they will 
be knocked down anyway, 
the logger usually has had 
such small trees cut and 
skidded. 

The caterpillar tractor 
drawing a pair of big 
wheels can work as far 
back as one-half mile 
from the track in cost competition with the steam skidder. 
Usual practice has been to bunch logs into fair-sized loads 
ahead of the wheels, but today several new schemes are 
being worked out whereby the tractor collects its own load 
without the aid of bunching machines or teams. A fleet of 
“cats” can be distributed over a logging area from track 
to back-line, or, if desirable, can be divided into units of 
varying size from day to day, so as to keep loading machines 
working to capacity under differing lengths of haul. This 
flexibility also gives the logger daily control of log produc- 
tion in response to weather conditions and mill demands. 
The caterpillar and wheels can either roam over the ground 
at will or move along well-defined trails, the latter method 
being advisable in young stands where there is a heavy 
residue of small trees to be protected. In this type of work 
the operator has machinery for economical logging without 
the sacrifice of small trees. Such machines do not set fires 
in the operation during hot, dry weather. Two years’ opera- 


In the cutover section, after selective logging. Trees as large as twenty-four inches in 
diameter are sometimes left, but old trees, when worth the taking, are always cut. 
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tion of this type of equipment has demonstrated its fitness 
for use in the selective method of logging. 

But the change from steam skidding to wheeling, involving 
the disposal of costly and valuable equipment and the pur- 
chase of other types, was not made lightly or on the spur 
of the moment. Early in 1927 a logging and milling cost 
and realization study was undertaken. The aim was to ascer- 
tain the comparative costs of logging and milling trees of 
various sizes and the value of the products of such logs. 
It was felt that logs cut from small trees were not paying 
their way through the plants, and it had to be decided where 
to draw the line between profitable and unprofitable logs. 
The results indicated that logs smaller than eighteen inches 
and of average length and quality were actually a burden. 
Strangely enough the logging costs for such small timber 
were practically the same whether handled by steam or 
“cats.” 

If it were sound manufacturing practice to leave small 
trees in the woods, it seemed equally desirable to preserve 
such trees and also advance reproduction under them pro- 
viding this could be done without sacrificing the savings 
thus to be earned. A test of caterpillar tractor and wheel 
operation over a period of months already had shown that 
“cat” logging cost on the whole very little more per unit 
of logs than steam skidding. Such measurable gains as 
lower railroad construction cost, less water haul in a semi- 
arid country, and heavier loading of log cars were supple- 
mented by intangible advantages such as greater general 
flexibility, reduced accident risk and less fire hazard. And 
by changing to wheeling the small trees and reproduction 
could be saved. This, after all, was the deciding factor. 

The next step then was to apply this selection to a logging 
program. It seemed desirable to place a trained forester in 
the woods to mark trees for cutting. His instructions were 
to keep the standard line tree in mind but to vary upward 
or downward, according to his judgment, keeping to the 
point where profitable operation and good silviculture meet. 
A dense clump of line trees might well be thinned, taking if 
necessary one or more trees slightly under the limit, but 
releasing the survivors to grow more rapidly. Single trees 
slightly over the limit. where needed for seeding and having 
thrifty tops, were to be left. Trees even as large as twenty- 
four inches in diameter, when of low quality, might be left 
if such action was silviculturally sound. But large, old trees 
—because of their susceptibility to insects, wind and light- 
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A stand of fine young growth—volunteer reproduction of Western yellow pine on a cutover area 
about seventeen years after logging operations. 





ning—were 
never to be 
left for seed 
trees if they 
were worth 
taking. 

Once or 
twice, under 
stress of cir- 
cumstances, 
the cutting 
limit has 
been reduced 
for short 
periods. Re- 
sults have 
demonstrated 
the sound- 
ness of the 
original con- 
clusions. The 
most impor- 
tant task of 
the present is 
to develop in 
greater detail 
the relation- 
ships be- 
tween lumber 
market val- 
ues on the 
mill output 
and the dif- 
ferent classes 
of logs so 
that current 
conditions 
can be reflected immediately in the selection of trees to cut. 
Such studies will turn a more searching light upon all 
classes of trees and probably will result in raising the re- 
quirements for merchantable logs so that even more timber 
will be left standing. It is possible that material increases 
in realization upon stumpage converted will result from a 
further reduction of the footage cut an acre through enlight- 
ened tree selection. Quite naturally, considerable attention 
has been given to the 
problem of fire. Slash dis- 
posal in yellow pine has 
furnished material for a 
great deal of trial and 
discussion. The fire- 
protection policy of the 
Weed operation can be 
summed up in the su- 
perintendent’s order: 
“There must be no de- 
structive fires.” 

In general slash is left 
scattered and unburned, 
except along rail grades 
and roads, where pro- 
tective lines are cleared. 
The whole personnel is 
available immediately to 
fight any fire that gets 
beyond the control of the 
numerous’ motor- 
equipped patrols. Na- 
(Continuing on page 60) 





The “cat” in action—coming down the 
line drawing the big wheels that bring 
in the logs for loading on the flat cars. 
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Prize 
Pictures | 


The 
Story of a 


Contest 


2 pew AMERICA, 
its stately forests, 
its picturesque wild 
life, its bold and rug- 
ged mountains, its en- 
trancing waterways and 
waterfalls, its alluring 
trails and highways, is 
still the greatest attrac- 
tion on the stage of 
American life. Despite 
a trend toward the arti- 
ficial, millions upon 
millions find in the out- 
doors each year an out- 
let for a sentiment that 
is peculiarly American 
in its impatience to be 
spent—a sentiment that 
recognizes and delights 
in natural beauty. Per- 


“Ladies 
of the 
Woods” 


The prize- 
winning picture, 


by D. E. Ahlers 











haps nothing measures the depth of this sentiment more than the lens of a 
camera. It is not enough that the human senses should be stimulated by 
that which the eye reflects when unsuspected grandeur of nature is un- 
covered ; there should be a perfect pattern from which can be fashioned a 
more lasting stimulus. Who has not been moved by the beauty of an indi- 


vidual tree, the majesty 
of a great and solemn 
forest, without wanting 
a picture? Who has 
not witnessed a glori- 
ous sunset from a 
mountain peak, gazed 
upon the fleeting 
beauty of the wild 
things in their native 
haunts, without an urge 
to carry away the pic- 
ture to stimulate the 
senses another day 
when the problems of 
life rob the mind pic- 
ture of its vividness? 
Too, there is the com- 
mendable human trait 
of reciting the impres- 
sions that are vivid, 
and words, even in the 
able hands of a master 
craftsman, are ever sec- 
ondary to pictures. 
The American For- 
estry Association, 
recognizing this senti- 
ment, has long endeav- 
ored to tell the pictorial 
story of the forests and 
outdoors through its 
magazine, “American 
Forests.” During the 
past year, however, the 
order of things has 
been reversed and the 
public was asked to tell 
their story of the out- 
doors, pictorially, to 
The American Forestry 
Association through the 
medium of a Prize 
Photographic Contest. 
The purpose of this 
quest was twofold—to 
measure the extent 
photography has stimu- 





“A Norway Pine” 
Photographed by Clara Jacobson, awarded second prize 
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lated the outdoor public and to pass on to others the beauty the camera 
has caught and recorded. 

The response was illuminating. During the short period of the con- 
test nearly 5,000 photographs were received by the Association. They 
were sent in from every state and practically every territory and posses- 
sion of the United States. They dealt with every phase of outdoor life— 
trees, forests, mountains, wild life, lumbering, exploration, fishing, hunt- 
ing, camping and hiking. They came from men, women and children 
of many creeds and races, but all endowed with a love of outdoor beauty 
and the urge to record it. 

Ten prizes have been awarded and several hundred photographs 
retained to delight the readers of “American Forests” during the com- 
ing year. The unusual picture on the cover of this number, while not a 
prize winner, is typical of the many beautiful pictures submitted. 

First prize was awarded to D. E. Ahlers, of Dayton, Ohio, for the 
photograph “Ladies of the Woods” ; second prize, to Miss Clara Jacob- 
son, of Chicago, Illinois, for the photograph “A Norway Pine”; and 
third prize, to Joseph S. Dixon, of Berkeley, California, for the photo- 
graph “The Belligerent Buck.” 

Stanley Shiner, of Cleveland, Ohio, was awarded fourth prize; A. 
C. Sheldon, of Charlotte, North Carolina, fifth prize; Mrs. T. P. Richard- 
son, of San Diego, California, sixth prize; Mrs. E. B. Meyer, of Ama- 
rillo, Texas, seventh prize; E. R. Augustin, Jr., of Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, eighth prize; A. D. Harvey, of La Jolla, California, ninth prize; 
and R. L. Zabel, of St. Paul, Minnesota, tenth prize. 





“The Belligerent Buck” 
Photographed by Joseph S. Dixon, awarded third prize 
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Forest Exploration in British North Borneo 


By D. M. MATTHEWS 


second largest island in the world. New Guinea, with I thought that a year or eighteen months would enable me 

an area greater by a thousand miles, stands first. The to accomplish most of the work that was necessary. * I ended 

Island is roughly pear shaped and lies on the equator south by spending there the best part of eleven years. And, while 
of the Philippines. The larger portion, about during that period I probably saw more of the 
206,000 square miles in the south and east, is forests of the country than anyone else, I 
owned by the Dutch, and the northwest- must confess that I carefully examined 
ern section comprising 80,000 square only a very small percentage of the 
miles is under British control. total area, and that any estimate 
Borneo lies somewhat off the | might make as to the amount 
main trade routes of the Far of timber in the country as a 
East, is very largely covered whole would be little more 
with dense forests, and than a pure guess. Tim- 
since it is sparsely popu- ber stands in tropical 
lated, little is known of rain forests vary within 
the interior except small areas from a 
along the main rivers. few hundred board 


Large oil fields exist feet an acre to 30,- 
in Dutch Borneo and 000 board feet or 
in Sarawak but the more, and the 
chief resources of transition from a 
the State of North heavy merchant- 
Borneo are its able stand to an 
dense forests and area carrying lit- 
the large areas tle or no timber 
of very fertile of value is often 


and easily ac- abrupt and 
cessible land without any ap- 


suitable for the parent reason. 
cultivation of Then, too, ex- 


rubber, tobacco, terior examina- 


B ent with an area of 286,000 square miles, is the realized that I had no small piece of work in prospect. Still 
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coconuts, and 
other tropical 
products. Vari- 
ous species of 
timber from Bor- 


tion of the for- 
est along the 
banks of rivers 
or from eleva- 
tions or tops of 








trees gives only a 
bare _ indication 
of what the interior 
of the forest may be 
like. There is no 


neo, notably Bil- 

lian, the Borneo 
ironwood, have 
been regularly han- 








dled through the port 
of Hongkong for the possibility of deter- 
last seventy-five years; : . mining by such ex- 


amination the approxi- 
mate areas of blanks or 
even where the more dense 
stands occur. The only way 
to determine what the stand is 
like is to travel through the 
forest on foot and, with 
parang—a large knife—in 
hand, hew your way through 
the dense undergrowth to the 
foot of each tree that lies 
within a reasonable distance 
of your line of march, deter- 


and it is probable that 
the Chinese secured sup- 

plies of timber from the 
Island for many years be- 
fore that. But the population 
is so sparse—only between 
230,000 and 250,000 in an 
area of nearly twenty million 
acres—that development has 
been very slow. An almost 
entire absence of roads ren- A pure stand of Billian, the Ironwood of Borneo (Eusider- 
ders the interior of the coun- oxylon Zwageri). This timber weighs up to eighty-five 


try inaccessible except along pounds to the eubie font. 
the larger streams, and log- mine its species and record its 


ging has been confined to the size in your notebook. Even 
most accessible spots within a mile or so of tidewater. examination from an airplane, which has proved a more or 

When in 1914 I was asked by the late Honorable A. C. less successful form of rough reconnaissance in temperate 
Pearson, C. M. G., then Governor, to visit the State and zones, would only enable one to say whether or not the 
examine and report on the forests and their possibilities, I country was forested and would not permit any useful gen- 
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eralization as tothe percent- 
age of various species or 
density of the stand. Such 
an examination would cer- 
tainly be of value but only 
as indicating where the 
main drainages lay and 
what would be the most 
feasible points of attack 
for the real survey. 

I arrived in Borneo with 
only the vaguest notion of 
what the country or its for- 
ests were like and no knowl- 
edge of Malay. Familiarity 
with this language is neces- 
sary if one wishes to em- 
ploy the labor of the coun- 
try. My job was to ex- 
amine and make a report 
on an area of forest vari- 
ously estimated at between 
eleven and eighteen mil- 
lion acres, entirely unpene- 
trated by roads and com- 
posed of species which, al- 
though similar to some of 
those I was acquainted with 
from my experience in the 
Philippines, were here all 
masquerading under a 
brand new set of Malay 
names. 

I was received cordially 
by the Secretary to the 
Government, who informed 
me that a Japanese forester, 
trained in Germany, had 
been in the country for 
some months and was at 
that time in the jungle with 
a field party. This gentle- 


man had turned in some voluminous reports of which the 
Government had been able to make very little. 
Secretary kindly handed over to me—some twenty pounds 


of them—and 
asked that I 
take charge of 
them and of 
any future 
ones that 
might be forth- 
coming. He 
then gave me 
a pretty clear 
idea of the ex- 
tent of the for- 
ested area of 
the country 
and of how 
little definite 
information 
there was 
available with 
regard to it, 
promised me 
that all the 
funds and as- 
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This is an interior view of a Dipterocarp forest in British 


North Borneo. 


Borneo lies somewhat off the main trade 


routes, and is largely covered with dense forests, but little 
is known of the interior except along the main rivers. 


These the 





A Nipa Palm swamp in British North Borneo. 


sistance I should require 
would be available during 
the coming year and dis- 
missed me to tackle the 
problem as I saw fit. 

A cursory examination 
of the reports prepared by 
the Japanese forester 
showed that, although he 
had apparently studied for- 
ests managed under fores- 
try principles pretty thor- 
oughly, he had no idea 
what to do with wild for- 
ests when presented to him 
by the million acres. He 
had collected some useful 
data as to tree volumes and 
had then started in to pre- 
pare working plans, mod- 
eled on the best German 
practice, for blocks of 5,000 
acres. He apparently had 
no conception of the prob- 
lem presented by 15,000,- 
000 acres of forest in a 
country where trees were 
merely an encumbrance of 
the soil, and where millions 
of cubic feet of timber had 
been and were being de- 
stroyed annually to make 
way for agriculture. His 
idea was to make working 
plans based on some recog- 
nized principle of silvicul- 
ture which would have 
ruined any lumber com- 
pany operating under them 
in less than a year. The 
fact that the country was 
not ripe for technical for- 


est measures and that the problem at hand was the wise use 
of a big wasting resource had escaped him entirely. At that 
time no estimates of the timber stand had been made in the 


Colony. Lum- 
' bermen were 
accustomed to 
examine in a 
haphazard 
manner an 
area which 
they expected 
to log over 
and estimate 
the number of 
months it 
would last 
with a hand- 
logging gang 
of say one 
hundred men. 
Definite stand 
figures were 
necessary to 
estimate the 
value of the 
forest from a 
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royalty standpoint and from that 
of exploitation with modern 
equipment involving heavy in- 
vestment and continuous opera- 
tion over a period of years. This 
is the first work to be undertaken 
in any forest and in the tropics it 
involves a prodigious amount of 
hard physical work. Often the 
results obtained are negative. I 
decided on the strip system of 
survey as being the only one 
which would give results in any 
way reliable and, after spending 
some months in making hasty 
examinations of various large 
forested areas, came to a deci- 
sion as to what portion of these 
merited careful examination. In 
making this decision the use of 
airplanes would have been of 
great value. Bornean forests are 
dense and when it comes to 
traveling through them a com- 
pass is even more necessary than 
at sea. There is no possibility of 
getting bearings from the sun 
and on the flat lands which bor- 
ler the rivers and coasts there is 
no definite topography to guide one. Where the stand of 
timber is good the going is easier than elsewhere, for the 
shade of the tree crowns reduces the vegetation on the 
ground; but as the stand per acre decreases the undergrowth 
becomes so impenetrable that it is impossible to proceed 
without cutting a veritable tunnel. 

As our work went on it soon became evident that narrow 
estimate strips were impracticable, since the distance which 
it was possible to cover in a day would not give enough 
acreage on which to base a reliable estimate. On the other 
hand the slowness of progress permitted the estimator suf- 


tidewater. 





Rafts of Billian, the Borneo Ironwood, on their way to the sea for shipment to Hongkong, 
through which port this timber has been handled for the last seventy-five years. 





Logging in Borneo has been confined to the most accessible spots within a mile or so of 
This shows a logging train on the Bettotan River in British North Borneo. 


ficient time to cover a fairly wide strip, so it was found that 
a strip one hundred feet in width could be readily handled 
by one man if he were given three coolies to cut his path 
and two to do his chaining. Note sheets were written up 
for each half mile which, with a one hundred foot strip, 
represented six acres on which all the trees had been meas- 
ured. Work was always started from a definite point on the 
coast or on the bank of a river. The main camp was made 
at this point and the first work was to run a long, well- 
cleared base line on a definite compass bearing toward what 
was supposed to be the densest part of the forest. This line 
was generally made four miles 
long and another of the same 
length set off from it at right 
angles. From these main lines 
other lines were run at right 
angles at intervals of one or 
one-half mile, depending on the 
percentage of country it was 
desired to examine. In general 
it was a full day’s work to run 
a two-mile line, estimating the 
timber and roughly mapping 
the country, and return to camp 
either over the cut line or on a 
direct compass bearing. When 
a direct compass bearing was 
the shortest distance back to 
camp, the precaution of laying 
out long, clearly-defined base 
lines was appreciated, as it is a 
very easy matter to miss camp, 
which is a mere spot in the 
jungle, whereas the crossed 
base lines provided marks four 
miles broad, easily picked up 
even by inexperienced men. 

I did not realize the impor- 
tance of laying out these lines 

(Continuing on page 40) 








Holly Trees 


for Everyone 


By ANNE Pierce 


Better a tree for posterity than 
a wasteful branch for Christmas 


not been able to fill order for holly trees—a case where de- 
mand runs far ahead of supply. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the 
holly is dioecious; that is, flowers having stamens and pistils 
are borne on different trees. Fertilization, therefore, is dif- 
ficult. You cannot tell a berried type until the plants are 
several years old, which again delays the selection of seed- 
lings. This makes the propagation of the holly by cuttings 
by far the best plan. Dr. P. W. Zimmerman of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research at Yonkers, New 
York, has for several years been experimenting along this 
line. Most of the experimental work was done with the 
American holly, /lex opaca, an evergreen variety, and a 


YEW people own holly trees! They are as rare as__ prolific bearer of the desired red berries. Amazing progress 





A great holly tree always beautifies its 
surroundings. 


they are lovely. Yet the ruthless attacks made onthem has been made. A single cutting, made in January; pro- 

for decorations at Christmas time bid fair to de- duced shoots and flowers the following November and red 
stroy the few that do exist. The seeds germinate reluctantly _ berries for Christmas. This is speed for the holly, which is 
and cuttings have responded so poorly that nurserymen have a slow-growing tree. 





Holly trees are really Christmas trees decorated by Mother Nature, and she uses shining green glossy leaves and bright red 
berries. They are not difficult to raise when propagated by cuttings. This is a flourishing group of young holly (/lex opaca), 
from cuttings, after only two seasons in the field. 
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And how is this done, when only occasional rootings have 
been obtained in the past from holly cuttings? Without 
going through with the many variations that were tried out 
to establish the best procedure, these are the main points 
that seem to spell success. 

Cuttings were best made between August and December, 
using either the current year’s growth only, or new wood, 
plus some two-year-old wood. Three or four leaves were 
left on each cutting. Evergreen hollies did not root when 
all the leaves were removed, but deciduous hollies did. 

Equal amounts of peat moss and sand gave the best re- 
sults for rooting. The holly is not, however, fussy about 
its soil. Leaf mold or a mixture of peat moss and soil 
are acceptable. About six inches’ depth was employed, in 
which the cuttings were slanted to make the leaves lie flat 
on the soil. 

The evergreen hollies were grown in a greenhouse at sixty- 
five to seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit as a practical average. 
Some cuttings rooted in three weeks, but it requires three to 
four months to get a high percentage of rootings. After 
about fourteen weeks when a large root system was estab- 
lished, the cuttings were potted, moisture and surrounding 
humidity being kept high for about three weeks, when they 
may be handled in the bench in the regular way. 

This is a brief report of the laboratory tactics that have 
induced forty to eighty percent of holly cuttings to grow 
where only one or two grew before, which is a real Aladdin’s 
increase over the old agricultural ideal of making two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. A two-year-old potted 
holly in full berry, used for a Christmas decoration, may be 
placed out-of-doors any time in early spring or summer. If 
put out after the middle of July they may be injured by 
the cold of their first winter in the open. 

Contemplate a holly tree by the front door, decorated 
naturally with its own gloss of green leaves and red berries, 
with snow and a string of jewelled electric lights, perhaps, 
to welcome guests at Christmas time. That would be a 
perennial Christmas tree worth having, instead of one that 





The American holly (//ex opaca), propagated from 
small cuttings taken in January and photographed 
the following November, after the new shoots and 


flowers had grown. The berries on these little 
trees were bright red at Christmas. 


strews the floors with dried needles in its New Year’s death 
struggle. Anyone who has lived in a community that keeps 
its Christmas trees rooted out-of-doors knows how much 
more beautiful they are than the hearthstone variety. With 
steam radiators Christmas trees are as hard to maintain as 
a belief in a chimney-place Santa Claus. No need to give 
up the idea, just move on to a better expression of it. 





This is a Chinese holly plant (Ilex cornuta), 
photographed when it was about one year old. 


It has often been said that the daisy might be as popular 
as the orchid if it were as rare and as difficult to grow. 
However, the beauty of the holly and its slow growth will 
probably uphold its popularity even should the slogan “a 
holly tree for everyone’s front yard” come true. In the 
mean time there is a triple purpose of conserving the few 
hollies we have, protecting them from short-sighted van- 
dalism of the Christmas decorators, and increasing their 
number by successful “vegetative propagation,” as the 
scientist calls the method by cuttings. 

The establishment of the fundamental laws of plant growth 
is the purpose of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research. This is achieved by asking the plants questions, 
in the language of varying conditions of soil, light, tempera- 
ture and humidity, and noting their answers as expressed in 
growth, speed, quantity and quality of development. Plants 
are as notional as folks, even the members of one family 
making different demands as to the conditions under which 
they will do their best. One cannot jump at conclusions as 
to what will please an evergreen holly because a deciduous 
holly has been suited in some particular. To determine the 
exact recipe for coaxing holly cuttings to root uniformly 
in a minimum time is a matter of enormous commercial im- 
portance to nurserymen in dollars and cents, as it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to tree lovers and the thousands 
engaged in beautifying public parks and private grounds. 

















In the World of Trees — 





“Trees Are Earth’s Endless Effort to Speak to the 


Listening Heaven.” —Tagore. 
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Etching of a Maryland 
Pine by Minnie L. 
Briggs. 








‘‘Ring Out the Old, Ring In the New’ 





“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, “Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light, Ring happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is dying in the night, The year is going him go; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 





“Have you known the Great White Silence, 
Not a snow-gemmed twig aquiver /” 
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“Hail, forest royalty, tall northern pine, 
Before whose majesty proud men resign 
Their blatant claims to earthly sovereignty, 
We, kneeling in humility, 

Proclaim thee lord of all this spacious clod, 
Tall, stately viceroy of a mighty God.” 
—Addison Geery. 
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Ye Christmasse Tree 


To men upon those shores of time, 


“The Christmas tree whose thought of love 
Still bears glad tidings from above, 


s song 


’ 


The wide world knows a tree full strong, 
And fairer yet than each and all: 


More worthy of the minstrel 


se 


And news to all of truth sublime. 


In cottage low or princely hall. 
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yar-flung root, 
—John Muir 
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Sweden's Forest Census 


By HARRY CHAPIN PLUMMER 


and reclaiming of bare or neglected areas at a total outlay of 


HE forests are Sweden's greatest source of wealth. the inauguration of a fifteen-year plan for the improvement 
From them alone are derived the raw materials of 


products which constitute half of the country’s income 
from exports. Yet so great has been the demand upon 
the northern nation’s forest-bearing areas, despite advanced 
forestry practices and a nation-wide forest sentiment, that 
the question was raised of the inexhaustibility of the timber- 
lands. As a consequence, Sweden has just completed what 
is perhaps the most exhaustive survey of forestation ever 
undertaken by any nation. 

The forest-bearing area in Sweden measures in all 57,- 
300,000 acres, the survey revealed, about twelve percent of 
that of the United States. Forests constitute fifty-seven per 
cent of the entire area of the country, as compared to thirty 
per cent in the United States. Farm land, gardens and build- 
ing plots cover thirteen per cent of the total land area; 
marshes and bogs fourteen per cent; mountains, fourteen per 
cent; and other hills and similar impediments two per cent. 
Of the forest area, ninety-six per cent are woods in the true 
sense of the word, and four per cent are groves and pastures. 

The greatest part of Sweden’s forests are composed of pine 
and spruce, it was found. Only in some of the southern 
provinces are deciduous or leaf trees predominant, espe- 
cially birch, beech, oak and ash. The average production 
capacity of the forest and grove land varies from thirty-nine 
cubic feet an acre a year for northern Sweden, and fifty- 
seven cubic feet for southern Sweden. For the entire coun- 
try the figure is forty-six cubic feet, when fully utilized. 

However, the 
production capac- 
ity of the forest- 
bearing area is 
only _ two-thirds 
utilized and in ad- 
dition the bare 
area israther 
large, considering 
the size of Sweden, 
especially in the 
southern part of 
the country. This 
bare area can, 
however, in no way 
be compared with 
that in the United 
States. In Sweden 
these bare stretches 


_cover 4,440,000 


acres—eight per 
cent — but an in- 
tense work is being 
carried on to plant 
forests there. The government has already in years gone by 
contributed heavily for this purpose, but beginning with this 
year these appropriations will be increased considerably with 





Surveying Sweden’s forests. The man to the left is making a ground survey while 
the other two men are measuring the trees with steel calipers. 


$17,000,000, of which the government will contribute 
half. This must be regarded as an imposing achievement for 
a country like Sweden with its 6,000,000 inhabitants. 

In Sweden there are now 10,348,000,000 trees of at least 
four inches in diameter at about four feet above the ground. 
On each acre of the forest-bearing area grow at least 172 
trees of a minimum of four inches and thirty-six trees at least 
eight inches in diameter, or so-called “timber trees.” The 
country’s entire supply of timber is 50,062,000,000 cubic 
feet exclusive of bark, which makes an average of 844 cubic 
feet without bark for each acre of the forest-bearing area. 
Of this, forty per cent is pine, forty-two per cent spruce and 
eighteen percent hardwoods. 

The annual regrowth in Sweden is 1,683,000,000 cubic 
feet exclusive of bark. Of this thirty-eight per cent is pine, 
forty-two per cent is spruce and twenty per cent leafy trees. 
On an average it amounts to twenty-eight cubic feet a year 
an acre of the forest-bearing land. The regrowth is highest 
in provinces in central Sweden where it reaches forty-nine 
cubic feet an acre. The annual regrowth of the pine and 
spruce forests is on an average of three and a quarter per 
cent and of the leafy trees nearly four per cent. 

Some years ago a preliminary estimate was made of 
Sweden’s supply of timber. The figures then arrived at 
were 45,495,000,000 cubic feet with bark, whereas, as has 
been shown, there are in reality 50,062,000,000 cubic feet 
exclusive of bark, 
or 60,074,000,000 
cubic feet with 
bark. Sweden's 
timber supply is 
therefore not less 
than 14,579,000,- 
000 cubic feet 
larger than was 
estimated. The an- 
nual regrowth in 
the entire country 
was formerly set at 
1,183,000,000 cu- 
bic feet with bark, 
whereas it is in 
reality 1,683,000,- 
000 cubic feet ex- 
elusive of bark. In 
other words, if one 
supposed that the 
earth beganto 
show signs of 
cracking, Sweden 
could annually furnish the equator with twelve hoops of 
wood four inches thick and three feet wide, without having 
to use up any of its actual lumber “capital.” 














Juan Balme 


Ahuahuete,the ancient and picturesque national tree 
of old Mexico, growing to rare size and beauty in 
a park in Mexico City. 


The famous old whipping tree at Alfred, Maine, 
which embraced its last victim in 1832. It is the last 
of its kind in New England. 


Frederic L. Campbell 
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A. N. Cochrell 


Pinch hitting for dad—Boyd, son of Ranger A. N. 
Cochrell, Clearwater National Forest, Idaho, getting 
acquainted with a pack string. 


Forest Products Laboratory 


Natural discolor- 
ation around a 
cluster af knots 
in a maple board 
has produced this 
animal _ portrait. 


Planting a tree in memory of General Frederick von 
Steuben, famous Colonial soldier, on the campus of 
the University of Washington, at Seattle. 








Edmond S. Meany 
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F. D. Vanover 


When Daniel Boone was busy pushing back the fron- 
tier of America, he paused long enough to carve his 
name in this tree near Louisville, Kentucky. 


Miss Jean Frey, = he ae Se 
the first co-ed - tn RE ek ial 
in the School of Ella V. Mahoney 
Forestry, Oregon 
State College, at 
Corvallis. 










The Edwin Booth Shrine near Bel Air, Maryland. 
Under this old sycamore tree played the great 
actor and his ill-fated brother, John Wilkes Booth. 


At Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, a concrete pave- 
ment was laid too close to this poplar tree. Then 
Nature rebelled and showed her strength. 


John C. Burtner 


The first State forestry building to serve as a per- 
manent exhibit has been erected at Frankfort, by 
the Kentucky Forest Service. 





Photograph by Pendleton W. G. Winchester 
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a HE sparerib’s gone!” 
‘ Bill Braisted flung himself into the kitchen from 
the woodshed, accompanied by a blast of cold air. 
His thin little wisp of grizzled whiskers trembled as his jaw 
worked with excitement, and his bent frame, which showed its 
fish-hook outline even through a Mackinaw jacket, was tense. 

A big kettle of fat bubbled on the stove, and Lib Braisted 
was at the kitchen table cutting out doughnuts, her back 
to the door. She finished extracting the “hole” from a 
limpsy circle of dough before she turned around. Then her 
eye took in the half-open door, traveled to her husband’s 
feet, and rested there. 

“°Tain't,” she said decisively. “If ‘twas, it wouldn’t be 
no reason fer you to leave the door open and track in snow 
all over my clean kitchen floor.” 

“°Tis, too.” Bill did not deign to reply to the latter part 
of his wife’s remarks, but he carefully closed the door and 
stepped onto a rug. 

“°Tain’t, neither.” Lib wiped her hands on her apron as 
she repeated her denial, and Bill fell in behind her as she 
strode to the back door with all the dignity of her five feet 
one. 

“It’s a-hanging on the third rafter from the outside door, 
right where it’s allus She stopped with a gasp and 
pulled her spectacles down from their resting place on her 
smooth gray hair. The string by which the sparerib had 
hung dangled loose. 

“Didn't I tell ye so!” crowed Bill. 

“Them two good-for-nothing hound dogs of yourn jumped 
up and pulled it down, that’s what’s the matter,” snapped 
Mrs. Braisted, turning on her husband with a fierce impetus 
that sent him backing into the kitchen. 

“Spot and old Hunter never stole so much as a bone!” 
he protested indignantly. “But you don’t need to take my 
word fer it; look at that string. It’s been cut. Hound 
dogs don’t carry jack-knives, Lib!” 

For a moment Bill thought he had scored. He ought to 
have known better. His wife’s sharp eyes roamed over the 
shed. 

“If you'd put a bar on the woodshed door, like I said to, 
we'd still be expecting to eat pork for Christmas dinner 
tomorrer,” she triumphed. 





ttle Pig Pork 


A Christmas Story 


By 


WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 





“Well 29 

“They ain’t no ‘well’ about it, Bill Braisted. Your pork’s 
gone, and you'll have to chaw beef instead.” 

That he would have no sparerib of pork for his Christmas 
dinner came forcibly home to Bill for the first time. He 
sagged into one of the hard kitchen chairs and dejectedly 
began to unbutton his jacket. 

“Dod rat it!” he exclaimed, the suspicion of a tremor in 
his voice. “Little pig pork is licking good!” 

Lib relented a little as she kicked the door shut and 
began to drop doughnuts into the bubbling fat. 

“It’s too bad, Bill. I like pork myself; it’s mighty easy 
on the teeth. But you ain’t said yet which one of the neigh- 
bors is a-going to have roast sparerib fer Christmas dinner.” 

“Huh?” Bill snorted with surprise. 

Lib turned and looked at her husband with the exasperated 
tolerance of one trying to reason with a child. 

“Be you simple minded enough to s’pose that pork cut 
itself down and walked off up the road?” 

“Jehosaphat! That’s plain out and out stealing! The 
feller that took it ought to of left a piece, anyways!” 

“Huh!” This time Lib snorted. 

“Can't be Jim Ferguson,” ruminated Bill. “Sary Jane 
wouldn’t let him steal, and besides, they got plenty.” 

“Course not.” Lib went on turning her doughnuts. 

“Ike Peabody might do it for a joke, and then eat it 
‘cause it looked good.” 

“He’s fool enough, but he ain’t got much sand,” com- 
mented Lib. 

“Well, there’s Pete Dutraw.” There was a belligerent 
note in Bill’s voice. “Them’s all the neighbors we got.” 

“Now you're showing some sense,” answered Lib. “Had 
to be somebody that knowed the dogs. didn’t it?” 

“Pete’s all right,” defended Bill. “’Tain’t his fault he’s 
a Frenchy!” 

Lib fished out the last of her crisp, brown doughnuts, 
handed one to Bill, and set the dish on the table. Then 
she put her hands on her broad hips and turned to face him. 

“Ain’t Pete Dutraw got four young’uns and a wife to 
feed? Ain’t he poorer’n Job’s turkey? And ain’t he had 
bad luck hunting and trapping ever since he moved down 
into the Adirondacks last fall?” 
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“°Tain’t his fault.” Bill’s accents had grown feebler. The 
picture of a long, brown crackling roast of pork was in his 
mind. “By gum! Do you s’pose the critter did steal that 
pork?” 

“I don’t s’pose, fer I’m certain sure of it,” answered 
Lib, firmly. 

There were steps in the woodshed. Spot and old Hunter 
set up a chorus of growls as a rather timid knock sounded 
on the door. Bill flung a word to the dogs and crossed the 
kitchen to find Angelique Dutraw, ten, and the eldest of 
Pete’s family, shivering on the threshold. 

“Well,” said Bill, “Come in out of the cold.” 

The girl kicked the snow from her feet and brought out 
a teacup from under her shawl. Angelique had borrowed 
from Mrs. Braisted before, and she stumbled slightly over 
her words as she said: ; 

“Ma wants to know, please, can she borry a cup of 
flour?” 

“Cup of flour!” echoed Lib. “’Tain’t enough 
to make anything but gravy. Most likely 
that’s what she wants it fer?” 

“Yes, ma’am; pa, he’s got fresh 
meat for us.” 

In silence Lib filled the girl’s 
cup from the flour barrel 
and in silence gave it back 4 
to Angelique. But the he 
door had no sooner 
closed than she 
turned to Bill 
triumphantly. 

““Pa, he’s 
got fresh 
meat!’” she 
repeated. 
“*Spose it’s 
woodchuck er 
fresh pork?” 

“The  low- 
lived skunk!” 
ejaculated her 
husband, now 
roused to 
something like 
anger. “I 
didn’t butcher 
that pig to 
feed all of 
Canady. The 
very last piece, 
and the day 
afore Christ- 
mas, too!” “The only way to be sure about it is to find out,” 
said Lib, as she began to wash her cooking dishes; “but if 
you go over there this morning they'll be on the watch 
and hide it. Wait till tonight. You go over and peek in 
the winder. If they eat that pork tomorrer they got to 
bring it in by the stove tonight, fer it’s ben froze solid ever 
since butchering.” 

“By gosh! that’s a mighty good idee!” cried Bill. “If 
they have got my sparerib I’m going to walk right in and 
get it and tell that pesky Frenchman what I think of him.” 

Bill went into the parlor and brought out his rifle. Until 
dinner time he cleaned and oiled it, and after dinner he 
would have cleaned and oiled it again if Lib had not driven 
him out of doors. Through necessity of keeping warm he 
spent the time with the bucksaw and wood pile. Darkness 
came. Bill went in to a hurried supper, and then, well 
muffled against the increasing cold, he set out, his rifle in 
the crook of his arm. Only an occasional star gleamed here 
and there between masses of scurrying clouds. 











Dutraw took a step forward and Bill’s rifle was leveled instantly. ‘‘You 
come along of me, an’ don’t stop to arger about it, neither!’’ 


The Dutraw house, a rickety little cottage that Pete occu- 
pied rent free because it was called worthless, stood back 
from the main road a few rods, but not more than a stone’s 
throw in a direct line from the Braisted home. Bill waded 
through the deep snow that covered his potato patch and 
approached the house from the rear. 

Light streamed out through heavily frosted window panes. 
Bill went forward with cautious steps, in readiness for hasty 
retreat if the back door should open before he had seen 
what he had come to see. He reached a window, ‘and, with 
his muffled chin brushing the sill, peered through a bit of 
glass that some freak of the frost had left clear. 

Bill’s range of vision included the cook stove, and the 
red-clothed table on which the Dutraw family ate. A babel 
of excited voices reached him. Then the six year old twins, 
Henri and Henriette, danced into view with the baby Bap- 

tiste between them. All three were 
looking backward. 

There it was! Borne in the firm, 
work hardened hands of Mrs. Pete 
Dutraw, christened Marie Clar- 
isse, was the whole long strip 
of spareribs that had disap- 
peared from the Braisted 
woodshed the night be- 
fore. Mrs. Dutraw 
threw back the cloth 
and put the pork 
on the table. The 
children ca- 
pered around 
it; Baptiste 
sucked his fin- 
ger, drool- 

ingly. 

Bill backed 
away from the 
window. Pete 
Dutraw would 
steal his little 
pig pork, 
would he? 
Bill’s hands 
trembled as he 
tore off his 
mittens, blew 
on his rifle to 
warm a hand- 
grip, and then 
tip-toed care- 
fully up the 
steps to the 

back door. He grasped the knob, turned it with great care, 
and suddenly launched himself into the room. 

Mrs. Dutraw screamed, and dropped her roasting pan 
with a clatter. The twins and Baptiste fell over one 
another in squealing terror and found shelter at the skirts 
of Angelique, who was stirring something in a_ bowl. 
Pete Dutraw, pock-marked, swarthy, thickset, got slowly 
up from his chair in a corner by the fire. 

“What for you come on my house like dat, Bill?” he asked. 

“Ye know durned well what I come in like that fer!” 
shouted Bill, fingering the trigger of his rifle, and keeping 
a hawk-like eye on the rack where Pete’s shotgun rested. 

“Me, I dunno,” answered Pete, steady, but watchful. 

“Dunno?” echoed Bill. “Didn’t you come a-sneaking into 
my woodshed last night and steal that sparerib of pork?” 

“Dat pork?” Dutraw’s tone expressed surprise and in- 
jury. “I buy him last fall.” 

“Mean to tell me that ain’t my pork?” cried Bill. “Gosh 
durn it! Dutraw, I knowed every squeal in that pig!” 
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Pete had no chance to answer. The accusing finger of his 
wife pointed at him from across the room. 

“Pete, you tol’ me——” She stopped as her husband 
flashed her a look of warning. 

Bill had caught the glance from Dutraw. He dropped the 
muzzle of his rifle breast high and walked over to the table. 

“My pork’s a-going home with me,” he said as he reached 
out his left hand and gath- 


“Get the meat saw and a butcher knife, Lib,” he com- 
manded. “They ain't got nothing to eat over there but 
gravy!” 

“Gravy!” Lib’s voice was nearer to being streaked with 
emotion than it had been in half a score of years. “Gravy!” 

She took the saw and a knife from the cupboard, and 
carefully measured off four ribs from the small end of the 

pork. The saw bit in. Bill 


wiggled. 
oo 





ered the strip of meat under 
his arm, “and you 3 

A wail from Baptiste in- 
terrupted. The youngster’s 
hands were held out toward 
the sparerib. Henri and 
Henriette seized him with no 
gentle grip, but their eyes, 
also, were on the pink and 
white delicacy under Brais- 
ted’s arm. Angelique turned 
from her bowl. 

““Please——” The little 
girl stopped and bit her lips. 

Bill’s eye traveled to Mrs. 
Dutraw. She was looking 
at Baptiste and the twins. 
At that moment Dutraw took 
a step forward and Bill’s 
rifle was leveled instantly. 

“You come along of me 
and don’t ye stop to arger 
about it neither.” 

Dutraw opened his mouth 
as though to speak, and 
closed it again. The twins 
joined in a shriek from Bap- 
tiste. Mrs. Dutraw sank to 
her knees, her hands out- 
stretched. 

“Don’t take my mans!” 
she pleaded. “We have hun- 
gry—and nossing! No 
bread, no potate, only the 
flour I borry! Don’t take 
my mans!” 

“Stop your bawling!” 
barked Bill. “And make your 
young’uns dry up.” 

He stepped aside and 
signed to Dutraw with a 
wave of his gun barrel. The 
Frenchman walked stolidly 
out. Mrs. Dutraw, sobbing, 
crouched on the floor. Bill 
followed his ca ptive and 
slammed the door. 

“March your boots right 
straight over to my house,” 
he commanded. Dutraw, hat- 
less and mittenless, plowed 





edge. 


says: 





Thomas A. Edison 


EW have contributed more to humanity than Thomas A. 
Edison; few have gained from life such profound knowl- 
In becoming a life member of The American Forestry 
Association, this beloved American genius characteristically 
puts his finger on the touchstone of forest conservation and 


throws light on the solution of this great problem, when he 


“Would that every American citizen could be brought to 
realize that our forests are a precious possession and that 
every man’s hand should be raised to protect them and to 
prevent indiscriminate destruction. 

“Lam in full sympathy with the object and aim of The 
American Forestry Association in its efforts to conserve the 


forests—the priceless heritage that has descended to us.”’ 


“That ain't enough fer 
them hungry young’uns!” he 
protested. 

“Shut up, you old fool!” 
growled his wife. “I know 
what I’m a-doing!” 

Dutraw did not move. 
Snow melted from his leg- 
gings and formed little pools 
on the clean floor. The burr 
of the meat saw stopped. Lib 
picked up the big piece of 
pork, shortened only by four 
chops, and held ittoward 
' Pete. 

“Be ye paralyzed?” she 
demanded, thrusting it into 
his limp hands. “Want me 
to hold it all night?” 

Bill, who had been fum- 
bling in the cellarway backed 
into the room dragging a 
large sack. 

“Here’s a half a bushel of 
pertaters,” he mumbled, 
looking anywhere but at 
Pete. “They’s a cabbage and 
some almighty nice winter 
beets on top.” 

Dutraw, comprehending 
slowly, opened and closed 
his mouth, but made no 
sound. Lib glared at him as 
she filled a ten quart pail 
with fresh doughnuts and 
butter, and crammed a loaf 
of bread on top. 

“Pretty note to go hungry 
right under a body’s nose!” 
she snorted. “Christmas, 
too!” 

Bill, uncomfortable to the 
point of misery, piled sack 
and pail into Pete’s arms and 
shoved him toward the door. 

“You go and cut a young 
fir tree the fust thing in the 
morning!” he roared. “And 
tell them young’uns Santy 
Claus is a-coming hell-bent 











silently through snow and 

darkness. He halted at the 

Braisted back door as the hounds gave tongue. “Open the 
door and go right through the shed into the kitchen!” 
ordered Bill. “Shut up, Spot! Hunter!” 

Blinking at the sudden change “from darkness to light, 
Dutraw stood in the middle of the kitchen. Lib considered 
the occasion of enough importance to neglect her dish wash- 
ing. Bill tossed the sparerib onto the table. 


fer ’lection!” 

Pete found his voice. 
words came in jerks, and he breathed hard. 

“Le bon Dieu bless——” 

“You needn’t swear about it!” sputtered Bill. He pushed 
Pete through the doorway and turned back into the room, 
mopping his forehead with a coat sleeve. 

“Gosh, Lib!” he said, fervently. “I ain’t ben so mad 
since I was treed by a bear up on old Hurricane!” 


The 























THE PIED PIPER OF HAMMOND 


“For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, Joining the town and just at hand.” 


By G. H. CoLLINGwoop 


tree seed, most of them to the boys and girls of 

Indiana. He is now planning to give away many 
millions more, perhaps billions, for this ardent champion of 
trees and children has promised to leave a trail of trees that 
will mark the course of his footsteps during a long life of 
varied activities. Just recently he offered to turn over to 
children for planting free of charge as many tested black 
walnuts as there were walnut seedlings planted by all the 
nurseries in the United States last year. 

My first introduction to Mr. Betz was in his home town 
of Hammond, Indiana. 
He fairly took me by 
storm. I was a fellow 
tree planter and no fur- 
ther introduction was 
necessary. Dynamic 
energy characterized 
every movement he 
made. He hustled me 
into his waiting automo- 
bile, where I nearly 
stumbled over a great 
earthern pot in which 
were growing a dozen 
seedlings of cedar of 
Lebanon. He immedi- 
ately started to tell me 
about the tree seed he is 
distributing, how he 
happened to get into 
this activity, and of the 
results he hopes to 
accomplish. Everything 
seemed to come out at 
once; thoughts followed 


NRANK S. BETZ has given away over 70,000,000 





Frank S. Betz surrounded by a group of school children 
who are about to receive packages of evergreen tree seeds. 
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one another like water gurgling out of a jug. He had given 
away 35,000,000 tree seed to boys and girls in Hammond 
and other cities and towns in Indiana. Twenty-five million 
seed have been given to farm boys and girls in the state, 
and more than 10,000,000 have been shipped to Palestine. 

Later, in his office, | learned that Mr. Betz was born in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, in 1861. This was a lumbering town, 
and he grew to manhood among the great lumber camps of 
that day. For seven years, beginning in 1884, he sold hospi- 
tal insurance to men working in sawmills, lumber yards 
and in the woods in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
traveling alone through 
miles of wilderness. 
Usually, he made the 
trip with safety and 
without undue adven- 
ture, but one stormy day 
in December, 1884, he 
realized that he was lost. 
Night drew on and he 
heard wolves howling. 
He knew he was being 
followed. 

“IT realized,” said Mr. 
Betz, as he recalled the 
horror of the situation, 
“that being miles from 
a human being I was 
powerless to fight off 
the ravenous pack. Re- 
membering that wild 
animals fear a blaze, I 
gathered all of the wood 
I could lay my hands on 
and started a fire. I fed 
the fire throughout the 
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night while the wolf pack milled around, less than a hundred 
feet away. Morning came, the pack melted away, and with 
the aid of my compass | picked up my back trail.” 

He accumulated a small fortune during the World’s Fair 
in Chicago but lost it soon afterwards in a real-estate ven- 
ture. Nothing daunted, he soon became a specialist in 
purchasing surgical instruments and supplies. This opened 
his eyes to new opportunities, and he started the Frank S. 
Betz Company in a coal shed in Chicago in 1895. After a 
series of ups and downs he became head of a great firm fur- 
nishing supplies to physicians, surgeons and hospitals. 
Shortly before the World War he was making two and three 
trips a year to Europe, and occasionally to the Far East. 
The pressure of work became too great, however, and he de- 
cided to give up the management of the business. 

During the days of enforced idleness while he was rebuild- 
ing his strength and nerve force, Mr. Betz found time to 
think of the things which vitally interested him. On his many 
trips abroad and especially while traveling in China, India, 
Palestine and Egypt, he was impressed with the great social 
and economic value of forests to mankind. Where there were 
no trees there was a famine-ridden and impoverished nation. 
The people lived in mud huts without floors, doors or win- 
dows. The children followed the cattle day after day. 

Two things became paramount to Mr. Betz. One was trees 
and the other children. There were too few trees around 
him. Chicago had flung its limits out over the prairie 
until it practically included Hammond. Subdivisions were 
everywhere; black smokestacks were more evident than 
trees. He made many trips through the country and again 
was impressed that there were too few trees. 

Why not utilize some of his idle time to encourage tree 
planting? The easiest way to do this, and perhaps the 
quickest, would be to help school children to plant tree seed. 
The children and the trees might grow up together and the 
country would be better for the combination. So he set to 
his new work with the great energy that characterizes him. 





He purchased a large farm at Hobart and began to raise 
all kinds of trees from seed. While experimenting he pur- 
chased pine trees in Connecticut for the Betz Boy Scout 
Camp at Berrien Springs, Michigan. These he distributed 
among the Scouts. He discovered, however, that the boys 
who received the crooked trees or those with limbs on one 
side were not satisfied. He took the matter up with the 
Hammond schools and offered to furnish 500,000 pine, 
spruce and arbor vite tree seed for the pupils to experiment 
with, free of charge. This was agreed upon. 

The children accepted the tree seed in much the same atti- 
tude that for years a great citizenship accepted vegetable 
seed from their congressmen. Their parents smiled and 
suggested that Mr. Betz was a bit queer, but it would do no 
harm to plant his tree seed. So many grew into tiny seed- 
lings. The people who planted them found new beauties 
in trees, and marveled over the tiny beginnings. Their eyes 
had been opened. Many of these first seedlings died but 
Mr. Betz was not daunted. In fact, he was well repaid by 
the enthusiastic responses from a few parents. The follow- 
ing year he bought more tree seed, put them into little pack- 
ages and gave them away to more school children. 

Up to the present time Mr. Betz has sent out nearly 
63,000,000 seed which have been planted by 400,000 chil- 
dren. His offer to distribute tested black walnuts will mean 
that $750,000 will be added to the wealth of Indiana. 

Working himself every day, devoting his office personnel 
to the task and using his farm for experimental purposes, 
trying out his own methods and traveling thousands of miles 
to learn forest conditions, Mr. Betz has set a pace in tree 
planting that has caught public support. In his new walnut- 
planting project he is endeavoring to enlist a large army 
composed of Boy and Girl Scouts, school children, sports- 
men, farmers and business men. He has already received 
support from railroad officials, industrial companies and 
civic organizations for the collection of walnuts. 





Forest Exploration in British North Borneo 


(Continued from page 25) 


until I had lost a number of men at the end of a day’s work. 
I usually returned to camp by the shortest route, using my 
compass as a check on my bearing when compelled to devi- 
ate from my general direction by dense patches of under- 
growth, impassable swamp or other obstructions. The 
coolies generally lagged behind me. As long as they were 
experienced jungle natives this did not matter, for they have 
a natural sense of direction. But occasionally we would get 
town natives in the crew and these often would lose their 
way and in one or two cases I regret to say were never seen 
again. 

One instance of this, which did not turn out tragically, was 
rather amusing. I had been running a line due east from a 
point a mile south of camp on the main base line and finished 
work at two in the afternoon at the completion of two miles 
of survey. As usual, not wishing to walk three additional 
miles and cover the same ground, I set off on a pretty direct 
line towards camp, and my six coolies struck in behind me. 
Having cut a line for me all day they were not at all averse 
to seeing the Tuan do a bit of work himself. I arrived in 
camp about four and was writing up the day’s notes when 
my head man informed me that only five of six coolies had 
turned up. It was then about five thirty and as it is too dark 


to travel in the jungle after six, I contented myself with dis- 
charging my rifle and with sending men out on the main 
lines for distances of a half mile or so to shout for the lost 
chap. The lost one did not turn up and as a terrific thunder 
storm came on we gave up looking for him until the morn- 
ing. We located him then less than a mile from camp. He 
had fallen behind the previous evening to catch crayfish 
in a small stream. When he decided to come on, we were 
well out of hearing; but he was quite sure where camp was 
and came on quite unconcerned until he happened to get in 
the proximity of a small herd of elephants. He promptly 
went up a tree, where he remained throughout the night. 
Cruising a tropical forest by this strip survey method is a 
slow job, but it is the only way to obtain reliable data on 
which to base logging plans. One of the heart-breaking 
features of the work is that one may spend days running 
lines through country which carries not enough timber to 
make the survey worth while. But there is abundant com- 
pensation when an area is encountered where the parang 
can be returned to its sheath and the undergrowth opens out 
to show big trunks running clear a hundred or more feet to 
the first branch and standing so close together that the note 
sheet can hardly accommodate the dots that record them. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Timber Conservation Board 


Timber Conservation Board on December 6, brings 

into being an agency that can render a highly con- 
structive service to the cause of forest conservation and 
industry. Its creation is most timely. The forest industries 
of the country, suffering from years of overproduction, are 
hard hit by the present depression and in need of public 
help, intelligently directed. The troubles of the industry 
have their source in overproduction brought about by excess 
capacity of plants, heavy holding charges on stumpage, 
declining lumber markets and other conditions beyond the 
industry's control. This is the large and intricate problem 
which the Timber Conservation Board is charged to study 
and to recommend a course of remedial action, based upon 
public interests. 

The average layman, no doubt, will have difficulty in 
understanding how there can be overproduction of timber 
in the light of long-standing statements and warnings of 
timber shortage. Paradoxical though the case may seem, 
there is no paradox. National timber shortage is of the 
future; overproduction is of the present. Our forest re- 
sources are limited and will last just so long, depending on 
how fast we cut what we have and how fast we reforest. 
A combination of conditions has forced the cutting of present 
supplies faster than the market demands or good forest stew- 
ardship dictates. The result is an unprofitable, disorganized 
and chaotic industry, a waste of timber needed for future 
use and a breakdown of stumpage values that threat- 
ens the security of forest ownership and the free play of 
industrial forestry to perpetuate the supply. The situation 
is therefore charged with a set of immediate and urgent 
problems that go to the heart of industry, forest conserva- 
tion and public welfare. 


Printer co HOOVER’S appointment of a National 


Too few of us, unfortunately, stop to realize the size and 
importance of our forest industries, and how closely inter- 
woven they are with our whole social and economic struc- 
ture. When we discuss industrial prosperity and the prob- 
lems of the major industrial groups we think too often of 
steel, textiles, oil, coal, automobiles and too seldom of 
lumber, paper, naval stores and the four thousand or more 
different articles made from the trees which grow in our 
forests. We fail to recognize that the forest industries 
rank next in importance to textiles and to agriculture; 
that they represent an invested capital of over $10,000,- 
000; that they yield annually products worth $4,000,000; 
that they employ directly in forest, factory, and distribu- 
tion, 2,000,000 workers. We fail to realize that nearly 
one-tenth of the total population is directly and indirectly 
dependent upon forests for support; that their innumer- 
able products are in daily use by the whole population; 
that their raw material is the lumber grown upon 500,- 
000,000 acres or one-third of our total land area; and 
that their prosperity or adversity is closely interknit with 
that of the whole nation. 

It is well, therefore, that the President of the United 
States has recognized the far-reaching threat of the present 
overproduction situation and has called together a group 
of thirteen men to study the problem from all angles and 
in all its phases in an effort to deduce a remedy. The per- 
sonnel of the Board, representative of leadership in the 
forest industries, in forest conservation and in public service, 
gives assurance that the problem will be handled from a 
broad public standpoint. If the Board is successful in 
bringing the public and the industry into common under- 
standing of problems and interests involved, we believe that 
remedies will not be so hard to find or to apply. 


An American Game Policy 


December 1 and 2, under the auspices of the American 

Game Protective Association, accomplished a very 
remarkable thing. It adopted as the final action of a con- 
structive two-day meeting an American game policy, there- 
by charting a definite and united course of action for the 
conservation of wild life and the preservation of a sport in 
which upwards of ten million people in the United States are 
today participating. 

The fact that only a small percentage of the millions 
interested in wild life or hunting will appreciate the full 
significance of this action does not lessen its importance. 
For more than two decades sportsmen and game conserva- 
tionists in and out of meeting have scrimmaged on the fieid 


['- National Game Conference held in New York, 


of controversy trying unsuccessfully to come into common 
agreement as to what ought to be done to save the vanishing 
wild life from vanishing faster and faster, year by year. 
Except for the Migratory Bird Treaty compact, the forty- 
eight states have gone pretty much their individual ways, 
making forty-eight game policies all unrelated and uncoor- 
dinated by a common charter of national principles and 
objectives. The adoption of the American game policy, 
therefore, invests the 17th Annual Game Conference just 
ended with the historic importance of a constitutional con- 
vention. 

This constitution of wild life restoration promulgates 
seven principles as basic to constructive and united action. 
It calls for an extension of public ownership and manage- 
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ment of game lands as fast as land prices and public funds 
permit; recognition of the landowner as the custodian of 
public game on privately-owned lands and the right to com- 
pensation for protecting and restocking his lands with game; 
experiments to determine for each state the most practical 
way of bringing the landowner, the sportsman and the public 
into productive partnership in game management and game 
restoration; making game management a profession like 
forestry and agriculture by training men in the science of 
animal biology and game administration; scientific research 
to replace opinions with facts as a basis for game restora- 
tion; recognition that the nonshooting protectionist and the 
scientist share with the sportsmen and the landowners the 
responsibility for conservation of wild life as a whole; and 
finally insistence on public funds from general taxation 
for all betterments serving wild life as a whole, with sports- 
men paying for all betterments serving game alone. 

The policy was formulated by a committee set up for 
the purpose in 1928. In submitting its recommendations, 
the committee said the proposed policy offers no panacea. 


Whose 


EFINITE recommendations for dealing with the 
Public Domain are expected to come from President 
Hoover’s Public Lands Commission next month. 
On the day before Thanksgiving, the Commission com- 
pleted a two-weeks’ session in Washington, marked through- 
out by much debate and wide diversity of views on the part 
of différent members of the Commission. A minority and 
a majority report appeared to be in the offing. Upon ad- 
journment of the Commission, however, James R. Garfield, 
chairman, announced that members of the Commission had 
formulated certain definite proposals which they were taking 
home with them for further thought and consideration in 
relation to how they would effect respective states’ interests. 
Early in January, Mr. Garfield said, the members of the 
Commission will again gather in Washington, review the 
tentative proposals, and formulate a definite set of recom- 
mendations to be laid before President Hoover and Congress. 
On the day following the adjournment of the Commission, 
the Associated Press issued a news release outlining the 
tentative proposals of the Commission. These proposals, 
it was stated, were reached by compromise, chief feature 
of which is transfer of the Public Domain from the Federal 
Government to the individual states with reservation by the 
Government of subsurface rights to natural resources. Mr. 
H. A. Brown, secretary of the Commission, however, refused 
to confirm the Associated Press dispatch; in fact he said it 
was inaccurate in numerous particulars. The tentative pro- 
posals, he declared, are not to be made public until agreed 
upon definitely at the next meeting of the Commission. 


“We urge frank recognition of the fact,” it declared, “that 
there is no panacea; that game conservation faces a crisis 
in many states; that it is only a question of time before it 
does so in all states; that the present order is radically 
unsatisfactory; and that mild modifications of it will not 
do. We are convinced that only bold action, guided by as 
much wisdom as we can muster from time to time, can 
restore America’s game resources. Timidity, optimism, or 
unbending insistence on old grooves of thought and action 
will surely either destroy the remaining resources, or force 
the adoption of policies which will limit their use to a few.” 

Another highly constructive and encouraging trend in wild- 
life conservation was reflected by the 1930 game conference. 
This is the increasing extent to which research and fact- 
finding is being brought to bear upon wild-life problems 
and its sobering effect upon prolonged and indecisive debates 
of controversial theories. Adoption of a clear-cut, national 
game policy with a vigorous impulse back of it to replace 
abstract debate with fact finding is a step forward that 
ought to electrify the whole movement. 


Domain? 


There seems to be no doubt, however, that the tentative 
program of the Commission was reached through compro- 
mise. It is understood that this compromise is based upon 
the Federal Government retaining those portions of the 
Public Domain which fall within the land classification of 
National Forests, Parks and other reservations, and that the 
remainder of the public lands be turned over to the indi- 
vidual states in which they are located, provided the state 
so requests. How the Commission proposes to effect the 
determination of what lands shall be retained by the Federal 
Government and what lands shall be offered to the states 
has not been made clear. It is known, however, that several 
of the Western States do not favor shouldering the burden 
of administering millions of acres of depleted and unpro- 
ductive land, so that the tentative course mapped out by 
the Commission would seem to hold in prospect the spec- 
tacle of state ownership and control in some states and 
retention of Federal ownership and control in others. 

In view of the fact that the Commission’s proposals are 
merely tentative, comment on them may be premature, but 
it will be unfortunate in the extreme if compromise is allowed 
to play so large a part that the plan of settlement is neither 
fish nor fowl. This primary issue is the protection and 
administration of 190,000,000 acres of public lands and 
their restoration to highest usefulness. A plan of settlement 
that does not meet that issue squarely and promptly by giv- 
ing assurance that public interests in controlled grazing, 
watershed protection, and the prevention of soil erosion will 
be adequately cared for will defeat the whole purpose for 
which the Commission was created. 





through Florida. 


acres by the thousands—just as far as the eye can see. 


taxes. 


Leesburg (Florida) Commercial. 





seasonal burning of the woods was folderol. Their stories sounded plausible and as I had never burned any woods and had never 


“GO cees of the ‘old-timers’ round about nearly had me convinced by their specious arguments that probably this agitation against 
seen any Florida woods that had been taken care of for a period of years, my knowledge of the subject was purely academic. 


“Last Friday I traversed the Ocala National Forests for the first time and saw for myself just what difference there is between 
woods that receive careful attention, are given complete fire protection, and the general run of woods that we see along the roads 


“Never again can anybody tell me that it is good for the growth to burn the woods every season; never again can anybody get 
away with the statement that the young trees are not killed by the flames. 

“Reforestation has now ceased to be merely a word to me. Henceforth it means a sea of rich, velvety green covering waste 
Reforestation is a living issue for Florida. 
avenue of salvation for our cutover lands that are falling back into state control by the hundreds of thousands of acres because of 


“So when my ‘old-timer’ friends come to me now with their staunch advocacy of the seasonal burnings of the woods hereabouts, 
I mean to insist upon their going through the Ocala National Forest and seeing what fire prevention means.—Gilbert D. Leach in 


It is more than that—it is one 
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here we have it—a department 


IRLS and boys, 
appearing monthly in AMERICAN FORESTS, written 


especially for you. There is no use “beating about 
the bush” about the purpose of this department. It is to 
enlist your interest and energy in a great work that needs 
to be done. And it can’t be done without you. 

Anyone with a hand on the present and an eye on the 
future knows that boys and girls are the most important 
beings in the world and they should be involved deeply in 
any problem that looks into the future for its solution. 
The great work referred to is the 
conservation of those beneficial 
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of resources that are ours. Yet the best plans ever devised 
are useless unless youth is prepared and imbued with a 
spirit to carry them out. That is why you are so important, 
for you are the future guardians of our national assets and 
ideals. Anything done now will live long only if there is 
built up in those who follow a consciousness that it must 
be protected and developed. Progress in forestry depends in 
a great measure on how well grown-ups succeed in capturing 
and holding the enthusiasm, loyalty and imaginations of our 
boys and girls. Already progress has been made. Thousands 
of girls and boys in many states 
are becoming conscious of the 





things of outdoor life—tree and 
plant life, birds and animal life 
and their restoration where badly 








YOUTH DEVELOPS WHERE YOUTH BUILDS 


tasks confronting our nation. 
School forests have been estab- 
lished in many states. Boy Scouts 








needed. We believe that when 

girls and boys sense that we must 

have these provisions of nature in proper balance for a full 
enjoyment of life, when they come to understand the part 
tree, plant and wild life play in our lives, and when they 
definitely realize that the part they take now will re- 
turn in manifold ways as a heritage when they are grown up, 
they will release their energy and enthusiasm. They will 
be like a subterranean stream we read about that found an 
outlet and brought grass and trees and flowers and more 
abundant human enjoyment. Here is a duty that calls as 
loudly as any we know of, and only by answering the call 


and 4-H Forest Rangers have 
planted trees numbering many 
millions on waste places; game birds have been hatched and 
released; organizations have been formed that have effectively 
protected bird life and wild flowers. Through endeavor there 
is being developed an appreciation and enjoyment. A tree 
planter is a tree protector. A builder of bird houses becomes 
a lover of birds. Enduring attachments are developed by a 
little sacrifice and by lending a helping hand. A boy who 
lives in an apartment house with an alley or street for a 
playground has small chance of becoming tree-minded. 
A love for and knowledge of trees, forests and forest life 


FOREST 


School District No.2 





Town of Cassian 





can we sing “America, the Beautiful” with a full heart. 
For many years this magazine has been showing that a 

treeless nation is a decadent nation, and much has been 

accomplished by it to retain the natural beauty and wealth 


is developed in girls and boys by having them build up the 
forests and woods they will inherit. 

We older folks have enough in our forest cupboard to 
supply our needs. We have seen the source of supply 
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dwindle and the costs mount as a consequence, but we are 
assured of enough for the time that remains to us. With the 
very best effort we grown-ups can put forth, we shall be 
forced to pass on to the “growing-ups” forest resources that 
are rather depleted. 


ing the ways of tree life, and instilling a reverence for forests 
through an actual process of forest upbuilding and protec- 
tion. Where land is cheap, sizable tracts can be acquired 
by the school board. A tract of forty acres is considered 
about as small as a 
school should take over. 





There remain two very 
definite tasks for adults 
to perform; first, to pre- 





A TREE PLANTER IS A TREE PROTECTOR 


Tracts of land for 
school forests are ac- 
quired in many ways. 








serve by wise use as much 
as we can for posterity 
to enjoy; and second, to develop a tree-mindedness in those 
who carry on—our youth. These columns will be devoted 
to this latter purpose. 

Now that we have stated our purpose in this department, 
let’s get acquainted. We have made a big stride toward 
getting acquainted when we understand what we are after. 
If you were with me now I would greet you with the hand- 
shake of the lumberjack. Even though we live in widely 
separated places all over this great land of ours, we still 
can shake hands, if you follow 
‘instructions. I am extending 
my right hand across the dis- 
tance separating us, the fingers 
are closed, the thumb extends 
upward. You grasp the ex- 
tended thumb with your clasped 
right hand, your 
thumb extending up- 
ward. With my left 
hand I'll clasp your 
extended thumb, and 
you do likewise with 
your left. Now get in 
the position assumed 
when using a cross- 
cut saw, and in going through the motions of sawing we 
shake hands in the lumberjack way. 

You never saw a man with a nice catch of fish go home 
through an alley. We are not ducking around either, for we 
have a proud piece of work to perform and are parading it 
in the illustration you find on the preceding page. The sign is 
similar to many that can be seen along the road sides in many 
states. Placed in a conspicuous place, it stands an admonition 
to all who pass by to observe at all times laws both legal and 
natural that make for more abundant forest life. It announces 
to the world that the people of this school district believe in 
interesting the students in trees. It announces that a school 
forest has been established. Old and young are united in a 
common purpose, that of restoring a piece of ground laid 
bare by the ax and fire. Here is a relationship that gives 
promise of growing not only a forest but of making good 
citizens as well. You see in the picture people who have 
journeyed along the pathway of life, who have the wisdom 
experience brings, who probably learned by the trial and 
error method mostly, now giving guidance and council to 
those whose pathway stretches ahead of them. It is a fine 
instance of keeping a hand on the present and an eye on the 
future. We could not find a picture more suitable. 

Once the writer brought a dog home for his boy. The lad 
was amazed to find only a part of its tail remaining. “How 
you going to tell when a dog’s happy when he hasn’t a 
tail?” was his query. How are we going to know how much 
a lad enjoys doing his bit for his school when he hasn't a 
chance? A school forest is just such a chance. 

School forests have been a part of the school systems of 
Australia for twenty-five years. The value of the work has 
been demonstrated, both from the educational and economic 
standpoint. Maybe the idea came to our country from this 
island continent. The school forest is a laboratory for 
teaching forestry and nature study. It is a method of teach- 




















The turkey gobbler place-card for 
Thanksgiving or Christmas dinner. 


Often donations are 
made by lumber and land companies. The women shown 
in the picture took the initiative in acquiring the piece of 
land. They gave a social and children furnished entertain- 
ment. The proceeds were used to pay the delinquent taxes 
on a forty-acre tract near the school. That is the way 
the land was acquired for the school forest pictured 
here. The sacrifices already made are a strong guaranty 
that the work will go on from year to year. Where there is 
work and sacrifice there one finds strong and enduring at- 
tachments. Sometime later on we will have more to write 
about school forests and the joy students find in meeting 
the responsibility for their care and protection. 

Now we are going to divulge a secret. The writer has 
passed it on to many boys and they have used it to make 
money for the useful things they want to do. There is no 
immediate financial return in planting trees. Boys who 
plant trees must have a vision—an eye on the future. But 
many want to go to camps where they can learn more about 
woodcraft, and it takes money to go to camp. The secret 
tells how boys are making money utilizing cones of pine 
trees, after the seeds have been extracted. Collecting cones 
for seed and selling them to nurseries is a splendid way to 
make money. But that is not the secret. Using the cones to 
make table place-cards for Thanksgiving and Christmas is 
the secret. You follow instructions carefully, and if the 
finished article doesn’t bring forth an exclamation of de- 
light on the part of your mother something is wrong. 

To make a turkey place-card bore a hole down the stem 
of the cone. A Norway pine cone is best, and a Yankee drill 
is a good drill. If the cone 
is not green, soak it for an 
hour or so to soften the 
woody fiber. The bracts 
of the cone will collapse 
but will spread out again 
upon drying. Through 
the hole push a pipe stem 
cleaner. Bend it for one 
of the legs and give it 
the proper bend for a 
proud neck and the 
head. On the head 
sew red cloth with a 
black bead on each 
side for the eyes. 
With a half length of 
another pipe stem cleaner make another leg. The ends of 
the legs should be twisted and flattened for toes. Sew the 
toes to a stiff card or a piece of bark taken from a dead or 
dying birch tree. Now place a white paper candy cup within 
a brown one. A small amount of glue will hold them to- 
gether. Double them over in a half circle and fringe them 
with scissors. This is the fan tail. Place it between the 
bracts on the back of the turkey—a drop of glue will hold 
it in place, and you have a unique article. The illustration 
does not do the creation justice. The Christmas tree place- 
card is made by boring a hole part way up the stem of the 
cone. A twig about one inch long is used for the trunk. If 
the end of the twig is dipped in glue before inserting in the 
hole, a better job will result. (Continuing on page 60) 








The place-card any boy can make 
from a pine tree cone. 











A section of the notebook exhibit displayed in the National Museum at Washington. 


Notebook Forestry 





Children of Nation’s Capital Prepare Great Exhibit in Competitive Contest for 
American Forestry Medal 


servation, in the sense of protection and wise utili- held while the actual planting of trees, tree identification and 
zation, has been struggling for the support of the preparation of forest posters have been favored. The 
most illuminating activity, however—and 
perhaps one that has intrigued more 


Ll = through the long years in which forest con- offered the greatest appeal. Many essay contests have been 


public sentiment, the need for a clearer and 
more effective approach to the child 








mind has been paramount. For- 
esters, for the most part, 
have been too engrossed 
in the mechanics of 
preserving the pres- 
ent forests and the 
technicalities of 
growing new ones 
to excite youthful 
interest in their 
schemes and de- 
vices. Busy teach- 
ers, lacking the tools 
with which to work, 
have succeeded in stim- 
ulating little more than 
a passing interest. 

It was to open an avenue for 
thought and action to the end 
of instilling simple and _ basic 
forest truths in the minds of 
school children that The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association med- 
als were conceived. These medals 


have been available to every state, the District of Columbia 
and Alaska, providing opportunity for schools and organiza- 
tions throughout the nation to compete in contests which 










Children of the class of the J. F. Oyster School, who 
won for their school the large bronze plaque awarded 
by The American Forestry Association. 
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of the notebooks. 


general interest among chil- 
dren—was a forestry note- 
book contest participated 
in by the children of 
the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades in 
Washington, D. C. 
This contest, 
conducted by the 
art and science 
teachers in the 
public and private 
schools, under the 
direction of Miss 
Esther Scott, brought 
forth more than 1,500 
notebooks. So great was pub- 
lic interest in the contest that the 
entire notebook exhibit was dis- 
played for more than a week in 
the National Museum and was 
viewed by thousands of people. 
In competing for the medals 
the boys and girls were encour- 


aged to originality in thought as well as in the preparation 
The result was that poems, essays, 
stories and descriptions, for the most part original, were 
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interspersed with mounted leaves and pictures. A few 
original photographs were used, but to a great extent copies 
of AMERICAN Forests and other magazines were drawn 
upon for illustrations. Many of the notebooks were cov- 
ered with wallpaper, some with colored pictures, a few with 
leaves or bark, and one was cut out in the form of an 
oak leaf. 

Awards were divided into three classes. The large 
plaque, mounted on a black walnut stand and bearing a 
bronze reproduction of the General Sherman tree, the 
oldest of all living plants, was awarded the J. F. Oyster 
School for the best school exhibit of notebooks. Mrs. 
Ruth Webb’s fifth grade class at the Janney School 
was awarded a small bronze medal, also bearing a 
reproduction of the General Sherman tree with a 
background of sequoias, delicately executed in bas- 
relief, for the best notebook prepared as the joint 
effort of a schoolroom. Similar medals were given 
Miss Jeanne Snarr of the Brent School, and Walter 
Lawson of the John Burroughs School, for the best 
individual notebooks prepared by a girl and a boy. 
Each medal was presented during special exercises 
at the four schools by G. H. Collingwood, forester 
of The American Forestry Association. 

In addition to the medal awards, the following 
school children were given honorable mention for 
notebooks: Elizabeth Lee Lanham, Curtis-Hyde 
School; Fay Mowery, Oyster School; Hope Pantell, 
Force School; 
Shirley Egan, 
Bancroft School; 
Marie Snowden, 
Deanwood 
School; Cordelia 
Burnell, Bruce 
School; Mar- 
garet Wood, 
Truesdale 
School; Dorothy 
Fegan, Taylor 
School; John 
Henry Walker, 
Mott School; and 
Tierce Beij and 
Charles Wells of 
the John Eaton 
School. 

For classroom 
notebooks the 
Edmonds, Gales, 
Munroe,  Addi- 


son, Langdon 


the greatest appeal, discovering, often unconsciously, the 
simple truths and facts that may fail to be recognized 
through the medium of textbook and lecture. In this 
fashion the child is fascinated by a 
quest that passes from a curious to 
constructive stage in later years. 
In collecting material the 
school children of Washing- 
ton were aided in every 
way by The American 
Forestry Association, 
the United States For- 
est Service and vari- 
ous other government 
bureaus and organi- 
zations. Hundreds of 
copies of AMERICAN 
FORESTS were dis- 
tributed, photo- 
graph files were 
thrown open, an 
unlimited amount 
of literature was 
available, and 
every question was 
answered clearly 
and simply. To offer 
ideas, lantern slides 
were shown in every 
school, presenting pic- 
torially the story of 
forest conservation in 
its broadest phases. 

The American Forestry 
Association medals will be 
awarded to individual stu- 
dents yearly, while the plaque 
will pass from school to school 
during consecutive years until the 
contest is won by the same school 
three different times, when it may 
be retained as a permanent trophy. 

As in the past year, each contest 
during 1931 will be confined to an 
individual state but every contest 
is to be state wide. There will be 
no relation between the contest in 
one state and the contests in ad- 
joining states. Contests may be 
promoted and conducted by the 
State Forest Service, State Forestry 
Association, state college, or any 


































and John Eaton 
Schools received 
honorable men- 
tion. For school 
notebooks honor- 
able mention was 





other organization approved by The 
American Forestry Association. In 
each case the agency desiring to 
promote the contest must give as- 
surance of its hearty interest and 
ability to conduct the contest in a 
satisfactory manner. The contests 


given the Ta- 

koma Park, Pea- Above: The individual medal winners, Walter Lawson must be designed to stimulate chil- 
body, Hilton, of the John Burroughs School and Jeanne Snarr of the dren’s interest and knowledge in 
Carberry, Lud- Brent School. Below: Three of the winning notebooks forestry. They may be essay or 
low, Taylor, E. on display at the National Museum. oratorical contests, notebook or 


V. Brown, Cleve- 
land, Jackson and St. Anne’s, St. Martin’s and St. Cecilia’s 
parochial schools. 

Undoubtedly the greatest single feature of the forestry 
notebook contest, as conducted in the Washington schools, 
is that it opens a way to simple research without drabness 
and allows personality full reign. The child follows his 
or her own instincts, emphasizing that in nature which has 


poster contests, planting contests, 
tree-care contests, or any other designed to create the great- 
est local interest. 

Public or private schools, high schools, Boy or Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs and similar juvenile organizations are 
eligible for the contests but each contest will be confined 
to one common group of children—to the schools, or to the 
Boy Scouts, or to the 4-H Clubs of the individual states. 
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It’s an Old Forest Custom 


Mr. B.: “I don’t like the looks of that new servant.” 

Mrs. B.: “But, dear, think of the reputation for cooking she bears.” 

Mr. B.: “But who on earth wants to eat she-bears?”—Royal 
Magazine. 


One More Reason 


Reforestation on the grand scale may now be urged for the addi- 
tional reason that it is necessary to provide sufficient perches for the 
1931 crop of “tree-sitters..—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


An Unsavory Influence 


See where a Michigan town has employed an official skunk hunter. 
It is said that hard times have made applications for the position 
numerous. It is hoped the winning 
candidate will not associate too freely 


Light 


Some plants, we are told, derive benefit from the use of artificial 
light. The electric-light plant is one of them—The Humorist. 


Hospitality Note 


“After Governor Baldridge watched the lion perform,” says the 
Idaho Statesman, “he was taken to Main Street and fed twenty-five 
pounds of raw meat in front of the Fox Theater.” 


A Hint to the Unemployed 


There is nothing new about the kid who was to be paid so much 
a bushel for dandelions from his dad’s front yard and who dug a 
great bunch from a neighboring pasture to fool his parent. Also the 
yarn is old about the California Indian who was collecting bounties 
in California on Oregon panther hides. 
But the modern generation has them 
both beat. Listen to this from an 





with the dog-catcher.—S. S. 
Mendacity Made Visible 


The drunk halted in front of an 
enormous stuffed tarpon in a glass case. 
He stared at it for a minute or two in 
silence. Then he said: “The fella who 
caught—hic—that fish is a—hic—liar!” 
—American Mutual Magazine. 


Her Man 


The following missive is said to have 
been received by a forest ranger in 
California: 





“KIND AND RESPECTED CIR: 

“T seen in a paper that a man named 
J— S$ was atacted and et up by 
a bare whose cubs he was trying to git 
when the she bare comes up and stopt 
him by eatin him up in the mountain 
near your town. What i want to know 
is did it kill him or was he partly et 
up and is he from this place and all 
about the bare. i don’t know but what 








The Red Man’s Wisdom 


Originally a Navajo had 
the right to as many wives 
as he could purchase, says 
M. R. Tillotson, Superin- 
tendent of Grand Canyon 
National Park, but polyg- 
amy is disappearing under 
the white man’s law. Re- 
“You tell ’em” cently the superintendent 

of the Navajo Reservation 
found an old Navajo with several wives. 
Very carefully he explained that this was 
contrary to law and told the old Indian 
to pick out the one he wanted to keep and 
then tell the others that they were no 
longer his spouses. The old Navajo listened 
quietly and patiently to this explanation, 
then spoke for the first time, saying: 
“Huh! You tell ’em!” 


ra Kansas, paper, as quoted by 
Life: 

“By hatching crows’ eggs, worth one 
cent bounty, to young crows worth ten 
cents bounty, local youths were making 
an extra nine cents profit until the county 
clerk was tipped off.” 


Turn on the Heat 


Flapper: “Don’t you speak to him 
any more?” 

Ditto: “No! Whenever I pass him I 
give him the geological survey.” 

“Geological survey?” 

“Yes, that’s what is commonly known 
as the stony stare.”—Kansas Sour Owl. 


Pussy Concert 


“The cat was making an awful noise 
last night.” 
“Yes, ever since she ate the canary 
. . ” 2 
she thinks she can sing.”—Progressive 








he is a distant husband of mine. My 
- first husband was of that name and I 
supposed he was killed in the war but 
the name of the man the bare et up being the same i thought it 
might be him after all i ought to know if he wasn’t killed either in 
the war or by the bare, for i have been married twice since and their 
ought to be divorce papers got out by him or me if the bare did not 
et him up. 

“If it is him you will know it by him having six toes on the left 
foot. He also sings base an has a spread eagle tattooed on his front 
chest and an ankor on his right arm which you will know him if the 
bare did not et up these parts of him. if alive don’t tell him i am 
married to J W—— for he never liked J Maybe you had 
better let on as if i am ded but find out all you can about him with- 
out him knowing anything what it is for. That is if the bare did 
not et him all up. If it did I don’t see you can do anything and 
you needn’t take no trouble. My respecks to you family and please 
ancer_ back. 

“P. S. Was the bare killed? Also was he married again and did 
he leave any property worth me laying claims to?” 








Grocer. 

Or Perhaps It Was an Austin 

A prehistoric skeleton has been 
found, its legs wrapt around its 


This would seem to indicate that the rumble seat is older 
Greenville Piedmont. 


neck. 
than we had supposed. 


Getting Along in the Woods 


C. H. Stoddard, Jr., of the University of Wisconsin, illustrates what 
he regards as exactly 100 per cent efficiency in the art of getting 
along in the woods. 

“Two trappers,” says Mr. Stoddard, “had lived together for ten 
years. On a winter evening one of them, just back from a trap line, 
remarked: ‘Saw a cow moose track today.’ 

“The other said nothing, but two days later turned bluntly on his 
partner and asked, ‘How did you know it was a cow moose?’ 

“The first trapper uttered not a word, but a day later began to 
pack his belongings. The other watched him in silence for a while, 
then asked the reason for his action. The first trapper shouldered 
his pack and at the door turned to his partner. ‘Goin’ out,’ he said. 
‘Too damn much argument ‘round here.’ ” 


Cd 





Forestry to Help Unemployment 


Speeding-up of improvement and protection 
work on the National Forests is contemplated 
under President Hoover’s emergency expendi- 
tures for the relief of unemployment. In his 
communication to Congress under date of 
December 4, President Hoover submitted an 
estimate of $150,000,000 to be appropriated as 
“an emergency construction fund to enable the 
Chief Executive to accelerate work on con- 
struction projects already authorized by law 
so as to increase employment.” In the Presi- 
dent’s schedule of proposed expenditures 
$3,540,000 was listed for forestry work. It is 
understood that it is the President’s idea that 
this sum over and above regular appropriations 
for current forestry work by the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be profitably spent between now 
and July 1, next, and will thus help to relieve 
unemployment. 

The forestry activities contemplated under 
the President’s emergency program call for an 
advance of approximately $1,000,000 to exe- 
cute immediately improvements that other- 
wise would not be made until 1932, another 
million dollars for new improvement work, 
and a million and a half dollars for construc- 
tion of roads and trails in the National For- 
ests. Expenditures for improvements include 
a variety of activities, such as the building 
and repair of telephone lines, construction of 
ranger cabins, lookout houses, supply build- 
ings and sanitation camps. 


Arkansas Wants Conservation 
Department 


The creation of a Conservation Department 
has been recommended under the proposed 
plan of reorganization of the administrative 
affairs of the state government of Arkansas, it 
has been announced. The new plan. based on 
findings and recommendations following an 
exhaustive survey completed by the National 
Institute of Public Administration and Bureau 
of Municipal Research, would eliminate ninety- 
two offices, boards, commissions and bureaus, 
and eleven administrative departments, includ- 
ing that of conservation, would be established 
in their place. 
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David Fairchild Gets Highest Horticul- 
tural Award 


Dr. David Fairchild, botanist and agricul- 
tural explorer attached to the office of Foreign 
Plant Introduction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has been awarded the George Robert 
White medal, the highest horticultural award 
in America. The award was bestowed upon 
the famous plant explorer late in November 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
the oldest and most distinguished society of its 
kind in the United States. 





Dr. David Fairchild 


Thirty-three years ago, Dr. Fairchild or- 
ganized the work in the Department of Agri- 
culture which, crystallized in the office of For- 
eign Plant Introduction, has introduced into 
the United States more than 80,000 separate 
species and varieties of useful plants. In 1906, 
after eight years of exploration, he resumed 
charge of the office and is now attached to it 
as a special agricultural explorer with offices 
in Washington and a winter home in Cocoanut 
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Grove, Florida, where in the large Federal 
plant introduction garden and in his own pri- 


vate garden he experiments with the many 
useful exotic tropical plants, shrubs, trees and 
flowers he collects on his pilgrimages to dis- 
tant parts of the world. 

As a young graduate of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Dr. Fairchild was called 
upon by Secretary of Agriculture James Wil- 
son to organize the work of foreign plant in- 
troduction. His first work in that field was as 
an explorer attached to the expeditions of 
Barbour Lathrop. Since then, under his super- 
vision or with his cooperation, more than th:rty 
expeditions have been sent out. 

Among the plant introductions made by these 
groups were the dry-land elm, brought from 
China, now thriving from Louisiana to the 
Canadian border, superior varieties of the 
Chinese and Japanese persimmons, once a 
curiosity, now frequent on American mar- 
ket stalls; the popular sorts of the avo- 
cado (alligator pear), which Popence found 
after two years’ search among the moun- 
tains of Guatemala; the pistache nut of the 
Levant and the soy bean of the Orient, now 
grown on 3,000,000 acres of land all over the 
United States. 

The office of Foreign Plant Introduction 
under Dr. Fairchild’s direction has accumu- 
lated the most extensive collection of original 
field descriptions of useful crop plants in ex- 
istence, the largest seed collection of economic 
plant species and the greatest collection of 
photographs of useful plants in the world. 

Of the plants which he personally collected, 
one of the most important is probably the 
Feterita sorghum from the Sudan, an impor- 
tant grain and forage crop for Arizona and 
California, several million dollars’ worth of 
which are now being grown annually. He also 
brought in the Persian Gulf dates from Bag- 
dad, and the tung oil tree introduction from 
China, whose nuts furnish the “wood oil” of 
the paint and varnish industry. 

The National Geographic Society, of which 
Dr. Fairchild is a trustee, credits him with hav- 
ing been largely responsible for the establish- 
ment in this country of groves of the Oriental 
bamboo. 

Dr. Fairchild also is a medalist of the French 
Societe d’Acclimatation, a member of numer- 
ous botanical and other learned societies in 
this country and abroad. 
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New International Speed Trucks at 

Cedar Creek, Ore. Ivan Ivancovich owns the unit 

in the foreground which is carrying 2,900 board feet. The second 

truck, owned by John Peterson, is hauling a single log containing 3,112 board feet. 








In Oregon with Internationals 


selves unusually well adapted, efficient, and 

economical in the logging industry. Here’s the 
story of one fleet that is working on Mount Hood 
in Oregon. 


[ sete unsnaty TRUCKS have proved them- 


Magnus Linden, lumberman at Sandy, Ore., has 
a camp on Cedar Creek on the west slope of Mount 
Hood, eight miles from the Mount Hood loop high- 
way. The logs are hauled over a steep, rough logging 
trail, and then carried 30 miles over the main high- 
way and rolled into the Willamette River. 





: a ae te . 
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Loading fir logs on operations at Cedar Creek. This Heavy-Duty outfit 
is owned by Mr, Peterson. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





Rio “ig ees 


Mr. Linden let his hauling contract to John 
Peterson, owner of an International Heavy-Duty 
and a new Model A-5 Speed Truck. The perform- 
ance of these units was so satisfactory that when 
operations were increased and more trucks were 
needed, Mr. Linden insisted that only Internationals 
be used on the job. Three International Heavy- 
Duty models owned by H. E. O’Neil, and a Model 
A-5 Speed Truck owned by Ivan Ivancovich were 
added. 


The average load hauled bythe Speed Trucks with 

two-wheel trailers ranges from 2,800 to 3,000 board 
feet. The loads hauled on the Heavy-Duty Trucks, 
also operated with two-wheel trailers, range up to 
3,500 board feet, the load limit permitted under 
the state highway laws. Each truck averages three 
trips daily, a total of 228 miles. 


Such performance is typical of Internationals 
throughout the industry—from logging to retail 
delivery. Get acquainted with the new line of 
International Trucks. Ask the nearest of 180 
Company-owned branches in the United States 
and Canada, or an International dealer for a 
demonstration. They will give you a new idea of 
motor truck values. Write us for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


Chicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) 
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Go Fishing? 
Play Golf? 


Ever Hunt? 


That is tle 

<J.0.BALEARDYCO. 

Make theit Pants and 

other Garments of 
e 


Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All W ool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 








We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 


Inquire at Your Clothing Store 























Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 

A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 




















Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different -lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 
‘Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. eh Bes 
Write for Your FREE Copy 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 

Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 

Producers of Direct Mall Advertising 




















THOSE AMONG US 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


The daily story of the forests is closely linked with names—personalities 
who are pointing the way in the various phases of the outdoors. 
wild life and related fields all have their great and near great, and it is to better 
acquaint the public with these interesting people—men and women whose 
names are familiar—that this feature is conducted every month. 


Forestry, 








HERE is a new order of things in the 

relationship between forestry and lumber- 
ing. Foresters of outstanding ability are being 
called into the lumber field; forestry prin- 
ciples are being applied in the management 
of timber properties. A great industry recog- 
nizes that foresters can contribute to its pres- 
ent well-being—are vital to its future security. 
This in turn puts new vigor and enthusiasm 
into the forestry profession and challenges 
the best skill of its members to accomplish 
practical applications of their science. 

The greater a man’s 
recognized ability as 
a lumber manufac- 
turer the more signifi- 
cant becomes his in- 
terest in forestry. 
John D. Tennant has 
been making lumber 
in the South and the 
Northwest for more 
than twenty-five years. 
As vice-president and 
manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, at Longview, 
Washington, he di- 
rects its manufactur- 
ing operations and 
timber management 
in nine states. He 
served as president of 
the West Coast Lum- 
ber Trade Extension 
Bureau and upon its 
union with the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was elect- 
ed president of the : 
latter organization. 
He is a trustee of the 
National Lumber 
Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and a member of its Trade Promotion 
Committee. The evolution of the new attitude 
toward forestry in the lumber industry is well 
described in Mr. Tennant’s own words: 





Meet John Tennant, exponent of industrial 
forestry. 


“In the earlier days of my experience | con- 
sidered forestry rather too visionary for lum- 
bermen to practice. But about twelve years ago 
I had occasion to examine certain cutover lands 
that had been denuded of sawtimber. At that 
time my investigation convinced me that the 
practice of forestry was one that lumbermen 
had been passing by too lightly; that it was a 
practice that lumbermen as a whole could 
well afford to study and put to use. 

“My experience in recent years leads me to 
the conclusion that in employing certain 
logging methods we 
have been mistaken 
in our idea as to what 
was real conservation. 
In logging small tim- 
ber and_ particularly 
in cleaning the 
ground, we_ thought 
we were practicing 
conservation, although 
in reality we were 
handling a_ product 
that would not pay its 
own way—and the 
cost of handling it 
was being borne by 
the better quality of 
timber which also 
went to make up the 
general average. I am 
convinced that the 
lower cost of logging 
was more than offset 
by the damage to 
young and growing 
trees—to say nothing 
of the loss sustained by 
rs bringing in the small 
unprofitable logs.” 

Under such spon- 
sorship forestry has 
found its place in the 
operating scheme of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company where ten technically trained forest- 
ers are employed at present, directing forestry 
activities in the Southern and Western States. 


Conservation as Public Policy Noted by 
Chief Forester in Report 


f jon more people are looking to public 
agencies to take the lead in correcting 
long-prevalent maladjustments in the use of 
forest resources confronting communities, 
states and the nation, is the view of R. Y. 
Stuart, Chief of the Forest Service, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“A federal policy of forestry has been de- 
veloping for almost sixty years,” he says. “That 
the American people are in favor of forest 
conservation as a public policy admits of no 
dispute. Extensive further forest destruction 
is held undesirable and injurious to public wel- 
fare, and there is strong popular desire not 
only to have the present forests protected and 
maintained but also to have the forests re- 
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stored where man has removed them without 
subsequently putting the land to other use.” 

The forester’s report recommends that cer- 
tain forest areas in the Public Domain should 
be handled as integral parts of the National 
Forests. Certain areas of privately owned tim- 
berland within and adjacent to National For- 
ests also should come under the same manage- 
ment plan, through a_ blocking-up process 
already under way, though at an inadequate 
rate, by means of land exchange authoriza- 
tions. 

In the Western States, the report says, an 
accumulating area of idle cutover lands is in 
prospect, which the owners will not wish to 
retain and which it would be bad _ public 
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policy to leave uncared for and nonproductive. 
“To some degree state forestry is entering the 
western field,” says the Forester. “It should 
be encouraged and built up by all available 
means. However, if the Western States pro- 
vide for the lands of their own that are suit- 
able for forest administration, together with 
the lands that will revert to public ownership 
through tax forfeiture and those that adequate 
state policies of forestry will make it neces- 
sary to acquire, it is improbable that they will 
wish to assume any heavier responsibilities.” 

The forest lands on the Public Domain are 
likely to remain a federal problem. For these, 
the Forester’s report recommends that the 
governing principles laid down by Congress in 
1897 be applied—that where opportunity exists 
through National Forest administration to “im- 
prove and protect the forests,” to secure “favor- 
able conditions of waterflow,” or to furnish a 
“continuous supply of timber for the use and 
necessities of citizens of the United States,” 
public lands should be protected and admin- 
istered as parts of the present National Forests. 

In view of the inadequacy of the present 
scope of water conservation and timber supply 
in the East, states will find it necessary to 
greatly expand their policies, the Forester says, 
or their public-forest interests will be left 
largely unprotected unless the scope of the 
federal enterprise is greatly enlarged. 


Hoover Creates Wild-Life Refuge 
in Salton Sea Area 


President Hoover, by an executive order of 
November 25, 1930, has set aside as a refuge 
and breeding ground for migratory birds the 
government lands in the southern part of 
Salton Sea, in Imperial County, California. 
The lands involved have been withdrawn for 
reclamation purposes in connection with the 
Yuma Reclamation Project in Arizona and 
California. They are primarily under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Interior and 
are subject to its use for irrigation and other 
incidental purposes, but as a wild-life refuge 
they will be administered by the Biological 
Survey. 

This refuge, to be known as the Salton Sea 
Wild Life Refuge, attracts great numbers of 
waterfowl during their migrations and will 
constitute an important link in the network of 
refuges to be established in the west-coast 
region. 


Trees Honor Mather 


In memory of the late Stephen T. Mather, 
first director of the National Park Service, an 
oak tree has been planted at the old Mather 
homestead, at Darien, Connecticut. 

Planting of trees in honor of Mr. Mather 
has been carried on throughout the country, 
singly and in groves. One memorial forest of 
10,000 trees was planted by the State of New 
York. In each of the National Parks a single 
memorial tree was planted on July 4, Mr. 
Mather’s birthday, by uniformed park rangers. 
Plans are also under way for plantings in the 
Southern States. 


Missouri Feeds Game Birds 


Preparations for the winter feeding of game 
birds are being made by the Missouri Game 
and Fish Department, according to J. H. Ross, 
commissioner. Sportsmen’s organizations, Boy 
Scouts, school groups and individuals are be- 
ing enlisted. The purpose of this program is 
to aid birds in their winter struggle for food 
made unusually severe by the drought of 1930. 





INDIAN and 
Mon AWI:E< 


are the Rangers’ Choice! 


MS whose duty it is to preserve forests from 
the ravages of fire use the best equipment 
they can get for the job. They choose our INDIAN 
and MOHAWK because, as a ranger told us, 
“Smith Pumps never fail in an emergency.” 


dd, 
Soo 


Built extra strong, with solid 
brass or galvanized steel 
tanks, these pumps standup 
under hardest use. Tanks, 
curved to comfortably fit 
the back will not slide 
around and are easily and 
quickly refilled at stream 
or with pail. Smith Pumps 
: arethe mostefficientmeans 


THE INDIAN 


Pump throws continu- 











ous, strong stream _ 
. . . as AG 

of water SO ft. with of fighting forest, grass, ' 

ease. Always ready brush or grain field fires. THE MOHAWK 


Different style pump than 
the Indian. Carried in 
hand or on back. 5% 
gal. tank. Fine, high 
grade job throughout. 


for instant use, 
Agents Wanted! 


Descriptive Folder and Prices Sent on Request 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
405 Main Street, UTICA, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Agts. Fire Protection Eng. Co., 
369 Pine Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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A SERVICE TO OUR READERS 


O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 

D sprinkler system, or lawn mower, who can furnish trees, shrubs or 

vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, fishing or hunt- 

ing equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or prepare plans for 
reforesting cut-over lands? 

Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 
nature. The service is rendered without cost. 

We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 
the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. Let us help you. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry Association 


1727 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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SINKS DEEP 
The Choice 
of Champions 


Wherever champion choppers meet to 
match their skill, there you find that 
the Plumb Axe is the choice of nine 
out of ten contestants. 


Because a Plumb bites deep and frees 
itself instantly; the axe is balanced 
to put the force behind the blow. It’s 
the toughest, keenest, speediest axe 
on earth. Champions have tested 
them all and they know. 


Buy this axe of experts; it costs no 
more. 


Plamb’s Cruiser’s Axe—a light- 

W weight, double bit axe (21, Ib. 

N e head, 28-inch handle) for sports- 
mea, guides and foresters. 

More efficient than a belt axe. 


For Every Axe User 
Peter McLaren, America’s 
Champion Chopper, gives 
hundreds cbueaeathne on 
axe care and axe use in his 
new Axe Manual. Eighty. 
four pages — well-bound. 
Mail 25c for copy to 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
4840 James Street 
Phila., U.S.A. 

















California Fire Season Favorable 


The California fire season of 1930 has been 
reported the most favorable in recent years 
due to weather conditions and to increased 
appropriations which permitted more exten- 
sive fire control. There were seventy-one 
more fires on areas protected by the Forest 
Service than in 1929 but there was a reduc- 
tion of five percent in the number reaching 
a size of ten acres or more. The number of 
man-caused fires has been reduced but 
smokers’ fires are still the most prevalent and 
accounted for thirty-five per cent of all fires 
caused by human carelessness. 


Nelson Brown on Tariff Commission 


Professor Nelson C. Brown, head of the De- 
partment of Wood Utilization at the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New 
York, will serve one year with the United 
States Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., 
as special expert in the Lumber Division. 

An extensive study will be made by Pro- 
fessor Brown of lumber products, costs and 
competition factors between this country and 
foreign competitors. 


European Trees Suffer from Drought 


The hard winter which prevailed over cen- 
tral Europe in 1928-1929 and the drought of 
1930 has materially reduced the seed crop of 
many trees according to A. Gruenwald, of 
Wiener Neustadt, Austria. This is partic- 
ularly true of trees which require two years 
to mature their seeds. Norway spruce and 
European larch suffered heavily, but the 
Scotch pine of Austria and Poland are bear- 
ing well. The crop in Germany and France 
is small, as is also that of the Riga variety of 
Scotch pine from Finland. In contrast to the 
others, the European stands of ginko are pro- 
ducing a good crop of seed, and among the 
broad leafed trees the ailanthus or tree of 
heaven was not damaged by either cold 
weather or drought. 




















OUR home. 
propriate setting of Evergreens? 
it becomes still more beautiful and valuable. 


a that isa L joy forever 


Can’t you imagine the added beauty and value it would possess with an ap- 
Rare charm, indeed; and with the passing of the years 


That’s the secret of Evergreen popularity. 


New York Boy Receives Forestry Medal 


Lawrence Davidson, a fifteen-year-old boy of 
Treadwell, Delaware County, New York, has 
been awarded The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation Medal as the outstanding New York 
State 4-H forestry club worker during the past 
year. During his three years of club work 
he has planted three thousand Norway spruce 
and white pine seedlings, prepared a leaf and 
twig collection of merit, and produced a net 
profit of $25 from the sale of wood which he 
secured while improving a one-quarter acre 
woodland demonstration. During his fourth 
year in the 4-H forestry work he plans to con- 
tinue improving his woodland and will start 
planting an old hillside pasture on the home 
farm. His first year’s planting was so success- 
ful that the Ouleout Valley Game and Fish 
Protection Association awarded him a cash 
prize. 


Pennsylvania Forests Pay Off 


Secretary Charles E. Dorworth, of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and Waters, 
has announced that checks totaling $68,900 
have been mailed to townships and counties 
in which the State Forests are located. The 
money represents payments for 1930 in lieu 
of school, road and county taxes on these 
State-owned lands, and is the largest amount 
ever paid for this purpose. 

Acting under the constitutional provision 
that public property used for public purposes 
may be exempted from taxation, laws have 
been passed in Pennsylvania providing for the 
payment, in lieu of taxes upon State Forest 
lands, of five cents an acre a year to the 
local districts in which these lands are located. 
Two cents is paid to the township school 
boards, two cents to the township board of 
road supervisors, and one cent to the county 
treasurer for county purposes. 





lowa County Participates in Nut 
Tree Planting Project 


Nut seeds from the birthplace of Thomas 
A. Edison at Milan, Ohio, and from the home 
of Admiral R. E. Byrd at Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, were shipped the last week of November 
to Boy Scouts of Emmet County, Iowa, to 
feature in the county-wide historic tree plant- 
ing program sponsored by Marie Sorum, 
County Superintendent, as a part in the 
National Nut Tree Planting Project. 

Scouts in this section who had been called 
together to receive the seeds and instructions 
in planting and caring for them are partici- 
pating in an ambitious undertaking, devised 
both to promote interest in forestry and to 
provide trees for all the roadsides of the 
county. Along the main highways and begin- 
ning at each rural schoolhouse trees will be 
planted every year in honor of the soldiers 


Hill’s Evergreen catalog for 1931 is now ready. 
By far the most comprehensive ever produced, it 
contains a rich fund of useful Evergreen infor- 
mation—with 50 illustrations in full colors. 


HILL'S EVERGREENS 


In choosing Hill’s Ever- 
greens for foundation plant- 
ing, or as a colorful screen 
or garden setting, you 
choose wisely. For here at 
Hill’s, in our 600-acre nur- 
sery, we grow nothing but 
Evergreens — and this we 
have been doing for the 
past 75 years! In writing 
for our 1931 book enclose 
. 25c (coins or stamps). 

gy TASe ! which will be refunded on 
Se ; any order you send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. :: 


LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 


and famous men and women of Emmett 
County. 

The work is in charge of representatives of 
the twelve townships and of the cooperating 
institutes and organizations of the county in- 
cluding the County Farm Bureau, Farmers’ 
Cooperative Union, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Womens’ Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, the American Legion, American Red 
Cross and the Boy Scouts. The committee 
will give guidance to the Scouts and their 
leaders in cooperation with teachers, forestry 
experts, and the Boys’ and Girls’ Institute to in- 
sure proper planting, marking and protection 
of the trees. In addition to dedicatory and 
planting ceremonies, pageants depicting the 
stories of trees, demonstration programs out- 
lining every phase of tree care and special 
awards for forestry achievements will be given 
in Emmet County. Every effort has been made 
to have the tree-planting program of this 
county scientifically correct and complete. 





Evergreen Specialists 
BOX 501 . DUNDEE, ILL. 
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Roads Important to National Parks, 
Says Albright, in Annual Report 


One of the outstanding achievements of the 
past year in National Park work has been the 
development of new roads and trails, Horace 
M. Albright, Director of the National Park 
Service, stated in his annual report to the 
Secretary of the Interior. Last season, for the 
first time, the excellent results of careful land- 
scape planning of highways was apparent to 
park visitors generally. The elimination of 
dust from the park roads through oiling also 
added greatly to the comfort of the visiting 
public. In his report Mr. Albright recom- 
mended strongly the speeding up of construc- 
tion on approach roads whose primary value 
is to carry National Park travel. 

The establishment of a branch of education 
and research in the Washington office was re- 
ferred to by the director as the most important 
single development in the field of education. 
Through this new branch the nature-guide and 
lecture work in the parks and monuments, as 
well as the museums and other phases of edu- 
cational endeavor, will be coordinated and 
expanded. 

The acquisition of private holdings within 
the National Parks was continued during the 
year under congressional authority and appro- 
priation. The outstanding transaction was the 
Yosemite purchase, in which 15,570 acres of 
magnificent sugar-pine land were involved at 
a total cost of approximately $3,300,000. 

Revenues for the 1930 fiscal year amounted 
to $1,015,740. This is the first time in the 
history of the Parks that the revenues have 
reached the million mark, Mr. Albright said. 

The total area of the National Park and 
monument system was changed from 15,846 
square miles to 16,156 square miles through 
various changes. The Carlsbad Cave National 
Monument became the Carlsbad Caverns Na- 
tional Park; a total of 158,866 acres of land 
in the proposed Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park area was accepted by the United 
States Government for administration and pro- 
tection; the George Washington Birthplace 
National Monument was established; and the 





Purchase of New Forest Land by 
Government Is Approved 


A total of 257,081 acres of forest land, lo- 
cated in twenty-seven different units in the 
eastern, southern and Lake States, has been 
approved for Federal purchase by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission. 

The lands approved for purchase will be ac- 
quired by the government at a total cost of 
$676,520, representing an average cost of $2.63 
an acre. Areas acquired will be added to 
National Forests or purchase units already 


_ established, and administered by the United 


States Forest Service for the protection of 
watersheds, demonstration of timber growing 
possibilities, and development of the forest re- 
sources in the interest of the public. Prac- 
tically all of the lands to be acquired have 
been cut over in years past, and some of the 
areas will require artificial reforestation to 
bring them back to productiveness. 

The Commission also approved the estab- 
lishment of a new purchase unit—the Mesaba 
Unit in St. Louis County, Minnesota, and 
rescinded its earlier approval of the St. Croix 
Unit in the same State. 

Members of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission are Secretary of War Hurley, 
Secretary of Interior Wilbur, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Hyde, Senators Keyes of New Hamp- 
shire, and Harris of Georgia, and Representa- 
tives Hawley of Oregon, and Aswell of Louisi- 
ana; John E. Burch, secretary. 


areas of Zion, Rocky Mountain, and Yosemite 
National Parks and the Craters of the Moon 
National Monument were extended. 

Especially interesting were developments in 
the eastern park projects. Upon acceptance 
of the deeds to the acreage in the Great 
Smokies, a protective force was installed. 
The report outlined plans for the transfer of 
a trained park superintendent to the park 
area within the next few months. It was 
stressed, however, that until the total of 427,- 
000 acres specified by Congress as the mini- 
mum area for full park status had been deeded 
to and accepted by the government, develop- 
ment of the park for tourist travel could not 
be undertaken. 

To assist officials of the State of Virginia 
in making appraisals to determine the exact 
cost of acquiring the necessary lands, the 
minimum boundaries of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park project were definitely estab- 
lished on the ground. Mr. Albright also 
stated he was informed that private and state 
subscription and appropriations had provided 
the necessary funds to purchase the lands for 
the proposed Mammoth Cave National Park. 

The definite entrance of the National Park 
Service into the field of preservation of his- 
toric places was signalized by the establishment 
of the George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument at Wakefield, Virginia. 
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Hartford Forestry Co. 


P. HANSLING P. HANSLING, JR. 


Certified Tree Surgeons 
Public Acts 1919 


65 Sherman St., Hartford, Conn. 
P. O. Box, Saybrook Point, Conn. 
Tel., 2-9384 


Pruning, Spraying, Feeding, Stimulating, 
Surgery, Cavity Work, Removal 











Rhododendrons 


NATIVES—Three Varieties 
Kalmia Latifolia (Mountain Laurel) 
Azaleas in variety Pieris floribunda 
Leucothoe catesbaei 
Send list of wants, stating varieties, quantity 
and size for price 


“Ghe 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


47 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















half the usual prices. 


. plumosa (plumed) 
. plumosa aurea (golden) 


aA 


1 
2 
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A hedge of Retinospora makes a fine show—neat and dense 


A Hedge of Cypress 


ENSE and green all winter, neat growing and easily clipped, the 
Japanese Cypress (Retinospora) is an ideal evergreen hedge. 
unusual and effective, and can be planted in almost any soil. 
Moreover, it is now possible to purchase fine, bushy plants at less than 
We must dispose of a nursery block of several 
thousand in order to clear land this coming spring, and while they last 
they represent a thoroughly sound purchase. 


RETINOSPORA (Japanese Cypress) 


3 R. pisifera (Sawara Cypress) 
4 R. pisifera aurea (golden) 

Bushy Plants Balled and Burlapped 

18 to 24 inches high, $80 per 100 

($750 per thousand) 
No orders accepted less than 25 of one kind. 
Our Spring Price-List of Evergreens, Shrubs and Trees will be ready soon. Ask for a 
reservation copy. 





It is 








KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York City 
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American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains 
of each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in 
each volume. 


Lantern and Microscope Mounts 


of Woods, Tree Studies for 
Lantern, etc. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the 
Rocky Mountains and north of the 
Gulf States at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 


Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
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Books for Conservationists 


THE FOREST SERVICE 
By Darrell H. Smith 
268 Pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOVERN- 
MENTAL FOREST CONTROL IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
By Jenks Cameron 
480 Pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 


THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
By Jenks Cameron 
184 Pages. 8vo. Cloth. $1.00 


THE BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 
By Jenks Cameron 
349 Pages. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
By Milton Conover 
236 Pages. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


Published by 


THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Hortus, by L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey. 
Published by the MacMillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; 652 pages; 
illustrated. Price $10. 

To meet the principal requirements of the 
planter for a comprehensive dictionary of 
gardening and general horticulture, the edi- 
tors spent five years in assembling from fresh, 
original sources, this descriptive document of 
the species of plants and their main botanical 
varieties commonly cultivated in the United 
States and Canada. 

Hortus, deriving its name from the latin 
for “a garden” fills a need long felt by both 
the amateur and professional gardener. The 
volume is concise, definite, comprehensive, 
and practical, and is arranged in the form of 
an inventory with brief annotations to guide 
the planter in the proper identification of 
North American cultivated flora. Each entry 
provides an aid to current nomenclature and 
to the proper spelling of the names, and em- 
braces a compact list of contemporary re- 
sources in plant material. Suggestions on the 
chief essentials in cultivation are also given. 

This book does not replace the “Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture” or the “Manual 
of Cultivated Plants,” but rather tends to 
supplement and bring up to date those re- 
nowned achievements of Dr. Bailey, who is an 
eminent authority in the horticultural field.— 


D. H 


A digest of the fur laws of all the states and 
of Canada, Newfoundland and Mexico, includ- 
ing such restrictions as seasons, bag limits, 
prohibited trapping methods, and licenses, and 
information on possession and sale of animals 
and furs, shipment and export, propagation, 
and bounties, is presented in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1648-F, “Fur Laws for 1930-31.” 





To the members of 


The American Forestry Association 


Owing to an error on the part of the 


Tue Best Birp Stories I Know, by John Clair 
Minot. Published by W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts. 315 pages. 
Price $2. 

Both readable and appealing is this book. 
It is a compilation of entertaining stories by 
some of the best and most representative of 
our present-day writers, and brings to us sym- 
pathetic interpretations of bird nature. The 
bits of verse between the stories are lyric inter- 
ludes that give the song birds a place in these 
pages.—P. V. G. 





“An Annotated List of the Important North 
American Forest Insects,” compiled by F. C. 
Craighead and William Middleton, Miscellane- 
ous Publication No. 74, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The list includes a brief 
description of the region affected by each insect 
and the character of the injury. References 
are made to available literature giving more de- 
tailed information concerning the several in- 
sects. An index completes the publication, 
which itself serves as an index to much of the 
contemporary information on forest insects. 


THE PLANT QUARANTINE AND ContRoL Ap- 
MINISTRATION, by Gustavus A. Weber. Pub- 
lished by The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as Service Monograph of the 
United States Government No. 59. Price 
$1.50. 


These monographs are published as an ef- 
fort to make direct contribution to the effi- 
cient administration of the vast and varied 
enterprises of the national government by 
bringing together, for the use of legislators 
and others concerned, the fullest possible in- 
formation relative to the matter in hand. That 
the many services of their Government should 
be thoroughly understood by the public is 
greatly to be desired, and undoubtedly these 
studies presented by the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research will be a factor in bringing 
this about.—L. M. C. 


printer, a few improperly bound copies of 
the December issue of AMERICAN 
FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


were sent out to the membership. 





“Calculating Waterfowl Abundance on the 
Basis of Banding Returns,” by Frederic C. 
Lincoln, Circular No. 118, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This discussion of 
wild-fowl banding at ten stations located across. 
the continent shows that twelve to fourteen per 
cent of the birds return during the second 
year. On the basis of these figures and the 
annual report of birds killed, the writer states 
that one can secure a fair approximation of 
the total waterfowl population for a given year. 


If your copy was in any manner imperfect, 

we shall be glad to send a duplicate copy 

immediately if you will write: 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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To Report on Public Domain 


Chairman Garfield of President Hoover's 
Committee on the Conservation and Adminis- 
tration of the Public Domain, which met at 
Washington late in November, gave a brief 
statement to the effect that the Commission 
had set up certain tentative recommendations 
which would be carried back by the members 
for their consideration to be adopted as perma- 
nent recommendations. The final report, he 
said, would probably be formulated at the next 
meeting of the Commission early in January. 

However, an Associated Press dispatch 
stated that “transfer of the Public Domain to 
the states with the reservation by the Govern- 
ment of subsurface rights in known mineral 
areas is likely to be the basis upon which 
final action will be taken in January by Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Public Lands Commission.” 
This statement was not verified by Chairman 


Garfield. 


Game Birds Face Food Shortage 


Because the 1930 drought has in many re- 
gions greatly reduced food supplies for quail, 
grouse, pheasants, and other upland game 
birds, the United States Biological Survey 
urges farmers, sportsmen, hunters, and bird 
lovers of the country to put out feed for the 
birds during the coming winter. Conditions 
this winter may be the most critical for the 
birds in many years, say bureau officials. 

Farmers invariably are interested in feed- 
ing the ordinary number of game birds on 
their properties, but in case of unusual num- 
bers, the Biological Survey suggests that game 
commissions, sportsmen’s clubs, or humane 
societies assist in feeding the birds. 


Central States Forestry Congress 


The Central States Forestry Congress at- 
tended by more than 125 men and women 
from twelve states met in Indianapolis De- 
cember 3, 4 and 5. Discussion centered 
around the problems of the farm forest, to- 
gether with the responsibilities of the states 
and the Federal Government with regard to 
the increasing burden of tax-delinquent land 
and the accompanying from uncon- 
trolled soil washing. Because the forests of 
this region are so closely affiliated with farm- 
ing, frequent references were made to possi- 
ble assistance from county agricultural 
agents, and the Congress closed by urging 
that every agricultural college should include 
forestry among its courses. 


losses 


passed endorsing the 
purchase program of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, urging the rapid 
completion of the national census of forest 
- resources, encouraging more study of ways 
to control soil erosion and stream flow by the 
states as well as by the Federal Government, 
increased attention to forest-fire control and 
a more vigorous program of forest planting. 

Before closing the Congress was perma- 
nently organized to call public attention to 
the part forests play in the life of our com- 
munities and the need for protecting, im- 
proving and extending the forests of the Ohio 


Resolutions were 


1933: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, Iowa; Henry E. 
Bolton, Nashville, Tennessee; Edmund 
Secrest, Wooster, Ohio, and Ralph F. Wilcox, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


American Foresters Propose Reorganiz- 
ing Conservation Work of 
Government 

The Society of American Foresters, the 
national organization of professional foresters 
in whose membership are included many men 
who have had a large share in shaping the 
American conservation movement, recently 
submitted to President Hoover a plan for reor- 
ganizing the conservation work of the federal 
government. 

Concentration of Federal conservation ac- 
tivities so far as they can logically be grouped 
together, was the proposal of the Society. These 
organic conservation functions should be cen- 
tered in the Department of Agriculture, the 
Society believes, and recommends the follow- 
ing activities be transferred to that depart- 
ment, which is already handling the most im- 
portant of the conservation functions: 

“The unreserved timberlands of the Public 
Domain, from the Interior Department, to be 
added to the National Forests. 

The interior forests of Alaska from the 
Interior Department, to the National Forest 
system. 

The Public Domain grazing lands from 
the Department of Interior, these lands to be 
brought under a system of regulated use com- 
parable to the grazing administration of the 
National Forests (Provided the Public Do- 
main Commission and Congress decide for 
Federal retention). 

The Bureau of Fisheries from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This bureau is primarily 
concerned with the biological problem of fish 
propagation and with the regulation of fisher- 
ies and the Alaskan seal herds as a means to 
their conservation. 

Alaskan reindeer, from the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. A 
biological and educational problem analogous 
to the animal husbandry and extension activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture. 

The National Parks from the Department 
of Interior. The plant and animal life of the 
National Parks presents biological problems 
requiring the scientific background developed 
in the Department of Agriculture. Many of 
the technical and administrative problems of 
the National Parks are similar to those of the 
National Forests.” 





Henry Morgenthau to Succeed 
Commissioner Macdonald in New York 


At the time of going to press an announce- 
ment was made that Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
of New York, will on December 31, succeed 
Alexander Macdonald, as conservation com- 
missioner of New York state. 

Mr. Macdonald served from 1915 to 1922 as 
deputy conservation commissioner being ap- 
pointed to his present office in 1922. 
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Arms, Ais Rifles Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.® Send 2S¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 














English Ringneck, Mongolian, 
Blackneck, Melanistic Mu- 
tant, Silver, Golden, Lady 
Amherst, Reeves and Japanese 
Versicolor Pheasants. Selected 
stock for breeding or liberation. Live arrival 
guaranteed. Hatching eggs for Spring shipment. 
Illustrated and descriptive literature free. 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
Box 4 Telford, Pa. 



















BOB WHITE QUAIL 

Americas Largest Producer 
Big, brown native southern; also im- 
porter of Mexican bob white. Free 
range bred birds for restocking, and 
pen raised for pen _ breeding 
purposes. Delivery only from 
December to April, inclusive. Free 

folder. 


M. E. BOGLE, San Antonio, Texas 











SCOTTISH 
'TERRIERS 


| Beautiful stock now 
| ready for delivery. 
| Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
| Rutland 





Vermont 

















BOATS EASILY MADE 


These boats are easily made with 
hammer and saw 
EVERY BLUEPRINT IS 25x11 INCHES IN SIZE 
16 Ft. Canvas Canoe 
12 Ft. Row Boat 
12 Ft. Folding Row Boat, All Wood 
16 Ft. Row Boat, Suitable for Outboard 
18 Ft. Fishing Punt 
16 Ft. Cabin Boat, House Boat 
Each blueprint only 30 cts. postpaid 
All six blueprints $1.50 postpaid 


THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 
31st St. Station, Dept. A.F., Detroit, Mich. 

















| WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 





















best white lz 


BEAN’S WINTER SPORT CAP 


Made of high-grade Mahogany glove leather, trimmed with the very 
ibskin that looks and feels like fur. Full Sateen lined. 
Visor can be worn up or down. A 
sporty looking cap for Snowshoe- 
ing, Skiing, Skating and other win- 





and central Mississippi valleys. 


- i ter sports With ear protectors 

The following directors were elected: For down it will keep head, neck and 
1931: C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio; ears warm in the very coldest 
weather. Weight only six ounces. 


C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Indiana; A. E. 
Morse, St. Louis, Missouri; L. B. Springer, 
Springfield, Illinois; and W. E. Jackson, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. For 1932: W. F. Lodge, 
Monticello, Illinois; E. M. Bruner, Louisville, 
Kentucky; W. B. MacDonald, Ames, Iowa; 
James O. Hazard, Nashville, Tennessee; and 
Frederick Dunlap, Columbia, Missouri. For 






« 
Price $3.85 Delivered 


Send for free samples of leather and lambskin 
and Catalog. 


Mfd. and Sold by L. L. BEAN: 





205 Main Street, FREEPORT, MAINE 
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Canada 


in its most alluring out- 

doors aspect is re-created 

for you month by month 
, IN 


“FOREST and 
OUTDOORS” 


Abundantly illustrated, with 
eight pages of lovely roto- 
gravure ; 68 pages in all. Beauti- 
ful Lithographed Cover 
Paintings 
* 
Edited by a score of noted 
authors such as 


Jack MINER, 
HAMILTON LAING, AND 
OzarK RIPLEY 


A magazine for the nature lover, 
the tree planter, the sportsman, 
the conservationist 


15 months for $2 


(New Subscribers Only) 


Thousands of your neighbors 
will pay $3.75 on the news stands 
for those 15 issues, but quick 
action on your part saves $1.75 


CANADIAN FOREST 
and OUTDOORS 


51 SPARKS STREET 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Reference: Any bank in Canada. 









































House Passes Forestry Increases 


HE Forest Service would receive increases 

of more than a million dollars in the Agri- 

cultural Appropriation Bill, H. R. 15256, 
passed by the House of Representatives De- 
cember 19. This is only about one-third of the 
increase which marked the current year’s ap- 
propriations as compared with those of a year 
ago. The total appropriation of $213,043,702 
for the Department of Agriculture is $5l,- 
516.663 greater than for the current year. It 
includes $16,929,620 for the Forest Service and 
$2,229,170 for the Biological Survey. 

Hearings on the bill before the House Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropriations 
were completed on December 10. These were 
based upon the recommendations of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The total increase to the Forest Service ag- 
gregates $1,045,390. This is largely accounted 
tor by the $700,000 to complete the $900,000 
authorization by the La Follette act for the 
new Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wisconsin. No change was made to the ap- 
propriation of $2,000,000 for purchasing forest 
lands in the Eastern States under authority of 
the Weeks law and the new Clarke-McNary 
law. 

Fire prevention on National Forests was 
recommended to receive an increase of $42,160, 
bringing the total forthis purpose to $2,134,910. 
In addition there is the standing appropriation 
for $100,000 for fighting forest fires which per- 
mits the Forest Service to depend upon de- 
ficiency appropriations in times of emergency 
with which to pay fire-fighting costs. There is 
also a new item of $4,840 for the employment 
in the Washington office of an expert on forest- 
fire control. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars was added to 
the amount authorized by the Knutson-Vanden- 
berg act for planting denuded land on Na- 
tional Forests. The total appropriation would 
be $250,000. In addition $2,000 has been added 
to the $93,000 for the cooperative distribution 
of forest planting stock, and the cooperative 
farm forestry extension has been increased 
from $70,000 to $74,000. The item of $12,500 
proposed by the Budget Bureau for a forester 
to study forest land use in Europe was not in- 
cluded although this had been recommended 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The cooperative forest-fire protection pro- 
gram authorized by the Clarke-McNary law 
now carries an appropriation of $1,700,000 and 
will be increased by $75,000 for next year. 
This total amount is to be divided among the 
several states and used cooperatively in the 
protection of state and privately owned lands. 

The forest research program under the Mc- 
Nary-McSweeney law was recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Tbis brings the total 
amount available for forest research to $1,- 
583,300. Cuts in the amounts recommended 
for the Forest Products Laboratory account for 
this entire reduction. The items disallowed 
were $15,000 to develop an antishrink treat- 
ment for wood, $10,000 to improve the use of 
wood in frame buildings, and $8,700 for in- 
vestigations on the lasting qualities of paints 
on wood. 

A recommended increase of $8,000 for for- 
est-fire weather research was disallowed by the 
committee before the bill was presented to the 
House. This item now stands as $35,240. 

The budget increase of $25,000 to develop 
plans for handling large areas of cutover lands 
which are reverting to public ownership 
through tax delinquency was allowed. The 
total recommended appropriation for this now 
stands at $50,000. 

Appropriations for soil erosion investiga- 
tions were increased $25,000 over the budget 
recommendations, bringing the total for this 
purpose to $280,000. This will provide for a 
soil-erosion station in the Appalachian Moun- 
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tain region of Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 

Personal presentations and statements by 
letter and telegram were made to the Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations urging 
that no cuts be made and recommending in- 
creases in various items. Particular emphasis 
was placed upon the need for increasing the 
appropriation for cooperative forest-fire pro- 
tection under the Clarke-McNary law and for 
the rapid extension of the national timber 
survey with special reference to its completion 
in the Pacific Northwest. The present appro- 
priation of $125,000 for the survey was in- 
creased by $75,000 rather than by $125,000, as 
requested by representatives of The American 
Forestry Association at hearings before the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Included in the appropriation bill is $45,000 
for white pine blister rust control; $40,000 for 
sanitary facilities, and $494,200 for improve- 
ments on National Forests which may be made 
available as soon as the measure becomes a 
law. This is in line with the purposes of the 
emergency construction bill introduced in the 
first days of this session of Congress. In addi- 
tion to the above figures the appropriation 
for building forest roads and trails is increased 
from $11,000,000 to $12,500,000. 

The largest increases to the Biological Sur- 
vey are the control of predatory animals, the 
administration of the migratory bird conserva- 
tion act, and for the acquisition of land in the 
Cheyenne Bottoms Migratory Bird Refuge. 
These total $940,480. In contrast to this the 
appropriation for studying the food habits of 
birds was cut from $680,000 to $107,660; for 
the studies of animal breeding and protection 
in Alaska was reduced by $11,350 to $155,650, 
and the appropriation for acquiring land in the 
Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge was re- 
duced to $19,900, a reduction of $74,100. 

The Department of Interior Appropriation 
Bill was reported to the House on December 8 
by Representative Louis C. Cramton of Michi- 
gan and passed on December 12. The total 
appropriation of $68,552,006 is $5,640,383 
more than for the current year. It carries an 
appropriation of $9,498,250 for the National 
Park Service, $593,000 for the forests of the 
Indian Service and $485,000 for protecting 
forests on the Public Domain. 

The amount recommended for the National 
Park Service is $420,885 less than the appro- 
priation for the current year, but is $1,360,470, 
above the budget estimate. The increase above 
the budget estimate is due principally to an 
appropriation of $1,000,000 to continue the 
purchase of privately owned lands and appro- 
priations for water supplies, power develop- 
ment, sewerage disposal and comfort stations 
at several parks. 

For administration of the Indian forests 
there was added $23,000 to make a total of 
$248,000; and new items of $20,000 and $25.-. 
000 are included for forest insect-control work 
on the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon 
and for suppression of forest fires with the use 
of tribal funds. 

To protect timber on the Public Domain 
$35,000 was added to this year’s appropriation, 
bringing the total to $485,000. 

Public hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Public Lands on Representative Ruth 
Bryan Owen’s bill (H. R. 12381) to create a 
Tropical Everglades National Park in southern 
Florida were completed on December 18. The 
park would include about 1,300,000 acres in 
the Cape Sable region of Dade, Monroe and 
Collier counties. All but 300,000 acres be- 
longing to the state, will have to be acquired 
through public subscription and donated to the 
United States. 
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NURSERIES & 















“Dual-Purpose Trees” 


Plant grafted nut trees for 
early bearing and fine quality 
nuts. Enjoy their shade in summer 

and the nuts during the winter months. 
Catalog free on request. 

(40 years growing nut trees) 
J. F. JONES NURSERIES 

P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 


Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Grafted Nut Trees Are 
Best 
Let Me Tell You Why 


Complete literature on nut trees for 
commercial or ornamental purposes sent 


for ten cents. Price list free. 


JOHN W. HERSHEY 
NUT TREES 


Box 65-B Downingtown, Pa. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 











: 


BRISTOL’S TREES 
Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 


Oe I. 


Reliability 


The Nurseries whose Adver- 
tisements appear in AMERICAN 
Forests are chosen from the 
leading nurseries in their respec- 
tive localities. They offer you 
reliable trees, plants, bulbs and 
seeds and you can purchase from 
them with the full assurance that 
they will be satisfactory. 


They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 
catalogs. 














If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS 
Write to Service Department 
AMERICAN FORESTS 


1727 K Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











eeuett Japanese Flowering Cherries 
| FLOWERING APPLE and 
CHINESE MAGNOLIAS 
America’s finest collection in all varie- 
ties and sizes 
Send for Free Book 
Wohlert of Narberth, Pa. 
930 Montgomery Avenue 











GLADIOLI 


Of the very highest quality, including Mrs. 
Douglas Bennett, Minuet, Cath. Coleman, 
Jane Addams, Crinkles, Golden Dream, etc. 
Price list to suit the times. 

Your name and address secures your copy. 


SEND IT NOW, PLEASE 
E. M. BUECHLY Greenville, Ohio 








2 We Specialize in ORCHIDS. 
Orchids?:. stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 
Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gar- 
dens. Will appreciate your orders whenever 
you need orchids. 

Send for Special List No. 81 
LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
tural and Forestry Projects. Choice line of 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 























EVERGREENS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 

Price List Sent on Request 

The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 




















EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
Western f Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A 1, Fryeburg, Maine 








RENE 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILier, Dean 











Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 





| 

Field work in the magnificent 

| Oregon forests, easily accessible from 

| the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 

| Summer work readily obtainable in 

| the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - 


(Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education) 


Oregon 


iat 











Conference Adopts Game Policy 

Adoption of an American game policy for 
protection and restoration of the wild-life re- 
sources of the country was the outstanding 
feature of the Seventeenth Annual Game Con- 
ference held in New York, December 1 and 2, 
under the auspices of the American Game 
Protective Association. The action of the 
conference in agreeing upon a national policy, 
it is declared, will go far to speed-up the 
conservation of wild life by unifying the ef- 
forts of sportsmen and conservationists and by 
providing a common platform for the accom- 
plishment of definite objectives. 

The national policy, however, was not passed 
without opposition. A fight was made against 
it on the floor of the convention by a small 
minority who interpreted one section to be di- 
rected against the traditional custom of free 
hunting. Proponents of the policy maintained 
that the policy in no way contemplates abolish- 
ment of the principle of free hunting but 
merely emphasizes the right of the landowner 
to charge for the privilege of hunting upon 
his property. This right the private owner 
already has, and the principle enunciated is 
a recognition of the right. 

After full and prolonged discussion, the 
policy was adopted by a large majority. Its 
substance is contained in seven basic recom- 
mendations as follows: 

1. Extend public ownership and manage- 
ment of game lands. 

2. Recognize the landowner as the custodian 
of public game, protect him from the irrespon- 
sible shooter and compensate him for putting 
his land in productive condition. Make game 
management a partnership to which the land- 
owner, the sportsman and the public each con- 
tribute. 

3. Bring the three parties into productive 
relationship. 

4. Train men for skillful game administration. 

5. Find facts on what to do on the land to 
make game abundant. 

6. Recognize the nonshooting protectionist 
and the scientist as sharing with sportsmen 
and landowners the responsibility for the con- 
servation of wild life. 

7. Provide funds. Insist on public funds 
from general taxation for all betterments serv- 
ing wild life as a whole. Let the sportsmen 
pay for all betterments serving game alone. 

Another lively discussion was provoked by 
an effort to commit the conference to a reduc- 
tion of the hunting seasons. This resolution 
was introduced by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies, but was amended before pas- 
sage to provide that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be directed to make a study of the need 
of reducing the open seasons on game birds 
and that if this study shows reduction to be 
necessary the conference requests that action 
be taken to that end. 

Other resolutions adopted by the conference 
recommended to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to the Migratory Bird Advisory Board 
that serious consideration be given to the ad- 
visability of restricting all shotguns to a maxi- 
mum of three shots at one load, effective 
February 1, 1932; commended the efforts of 
firearms manufacturers in their help to per- 
petuate a game supply and to place hunting 
on a sportsmanship basis; endorsed the princi- 
ple of controlling run-off water at its source 
and the Ransdell-Hudson bill relating to oil 
pollution of streams. 

The newly elected chairman of the confer- 
ence to serve for the coming year is William 
C. Adams, Game Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts. Vice-Chairmen elected are David Mad- 
sen, of the United States National Park Serv- 
ice; E. Lee Le Compte, of the Maryland State 
Conservation Department: Alva Clapp, of the 
Kansas Game and Fish Department, and 
Hoyes Lloyd, of the Canadian National Park 
System. 
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The New York State 
College of Forestry 





Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNDERGRADUATE courses 

of four years are offered in 
forestry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Graduate 
courses are also offered in several 
branches of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls 
approximately 6700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Experimental equipment for in- 
struction in pulp and paper making, 
in kiln-drying and timber treating 
and a portable sawmill are features 
of the complete equipment of the 
College. 

Catalog will be sent upon request 


HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 











Yale School of| 


Forestry 
Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical | 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 





For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the | 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 

Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 

an Immediate Reply is Desired a Self - Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 


Question: What is Section 7, Article 7, of 


the New York Constitution?—-C. B. M., New 
York City. 
ANSWER: Section 7, Article 7, of the New 


York State Constitution was adopted in 1894. 
It was the result of fully ten years investiga- 
tion and public discussion and provides that 
all lands within the forest preserve shall be 
forever kept as wild lands. It further de- 
clares that these lands shall not be leased, 
sold, exchanged or taken by a public or pri- 
vate group, nor shall the timber thereon be 
sold, removed or destroyed. 

The Adirondack Preserve includes the Adi- 
rondack Mountains and a rather large area 
surrounding them. Within the preserve is the 
park which the state is increasing through 
annual purchases and which now aggregates 
about two million acres. Other lands owned 
by the state in the Catskill Park bring the 
total acreage owned by New York State in ex- 
cess of two million acres. 


Question: Will you please advise me the 
method to start some chestnut trees?—J. A. 
M., Pennsylvania. 


Answer: With a few nuts the process of 
storage and planting is relatively simple. An 
ordinary tin can with friction top should be 
secured. Punch enough holes in the ends 
and sides so that water and air may have free 
access. Put the chestnuts in. cover it and 
bury it outdoors a foot or eighteen inches 
under the surface. Next spring prepare a 
place as for a garden and plant the nuts in 
rows. each nut a few inches apart and the 
rows far enough apart to make cultivation easv. 
You can grow them from one to five years in 
the garden before transplanting to a perma- 
nent location. Transplanting should be done 
in the fall or early spring while the growth is 
dormant. 


Question: IT am anxious to get some relia- 
ble instructions as to the feeding or fertiliza- 
tion of trees, especially young spruces or fru't 
trees—C. T. T., Massachusetts. 


Answer: In June, 1930, the Research De- 
partment of the Davey Tree Expert Company 
at Kent, Ohio, published a bulletin on the 
fertilization of shade trees in which they dis- 
cuss their work with evergreens. A copy of 
th's report can be obtained by addressing the 
Davey Company. Apparently their most 
satisfactory results were secured by an 8%4-3-3 
fertilizer mixed with dried manure and then 
worked into the soil or poured into crow- 
ar holes which were inserted at various dis- 
tances around the base of the tree. 





Question: Will Russian olive trees grow in 
northern New York?—VF. D. D., New York. 


ANSWER: The Office of Dry Land Investi- 
gations in the United States Department of 
Agriculture believes that Russian olive trees 
should grow satisfactorily in northern New 
York where the temperature is not as severe 
as it is in the Dakotas and in Colorado, but, 
as one of the men expressed it, the Russian 
olive does not stand prosper:ty and may 
prove rather disappointing under your con- 
ditions. 


QvuEsTION: How can one prevent the needles 
of Christmas trees from falling off?—E. A. S., 


Ohio. 


ANSWER: At best one can only postpone the 
time when the needles will fall for the tree has 
been cut from its roots and having no natural 
source of moisture will soon die. Until it is 
ready to be set in the house and decorated 
the tree may be left outdoors where the sun 
cannot strike it, or in a shed, garage, barn, 
or cold room. When it is brought into the 
house it may be set with the base in a pan of 
water or in a tub of moist sand. This will 
furnish moisture for the needles and will 
help them to hang on longer than otherwise. 


QuEsTION: Can taxes be waived on land 
that is owned and retained as a municipal 
watershed?—-S. E. D., Arkansas. 


Answer: Arkansas does not have a special 
forest tax law. There is nothing in the ex- 
isting tax legislation in other states having 
such laws which would indicate that forest 
watersheds belonging to a privately owned 
commercial water company would qualify for 
special tax consideration merely because of 
their function in protecting water supplies. In 
any event, the fact that such forests served a 
public recreational purpose would not serve 
to qualify them. The states which grant ex- 
emptions from taxation base it upon the use 
of the land for commercial timber production. 


Question: I want to snip off the tips of 
arborvitae branches to make them more bushy. 
Please tell me if now would be the best time. 
or should I wait until spring?—L. E., Penn- 
sylvania. 


Answer: Arborvitae can be trimmed any 
time in the fall or during the late winter. It 
can also be done even in the early spring. 
There is no reason why winter killing should 
follow the trimming. 
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Boys and Girls Page 
(Continued from page 44) 


Now bore a hole much smaller than the other 
end of the twig in a piece of fiveply cardboard 
of a size and shape desired. Some use irregu- 
lar shapes. If birch bark from a fallen tree 
can be obtained, so much the better. Dip 
the free end of the twig in glue and push 
into the hole in the place card. Dampen the 
cone with clear shellac and sprinkle generously 
with artificial snow. A delightful Christmas 
place-card is the result. One boy found a 
bit of beautiful sentiment and printed it nicely 
on the card. It read: “May cares drop from 
you like needles from off the rusty pine.” 

Of course, it is too late to make place-cards 
for the holiday occasions this year. Keep 
these suggestions in your Forestry Scrap Book 
for another year. In the near future we will 
talk about the why and how of the Forestry 
Scrap Book. It is another one of the secrets 
that a boy told me brought more fun and 
knowledge to him than anything. But more 
about this later on. 

What boy doesn’t love to read the stories 
of the lumber days and of frontier life with 
its dangers and hardships. Maybe this love 
springs from the spirit of adventure that 
still possesses us. It might be the uncon- 
querable love for the difficult. Many are 
stirred to the point of wishing for the return 
of those days that they might live them over 
again. Geographical frontiers have gone, but 
other frontiers still remain. Youth, looking 
for adventure, may still find it. It would be 
great if these columns could reach and help 
the many boys who are almost tormented by 
an unsatisfied desire for the woods. Maybe 
we shall be able to do so. 





Selective Cutting 


(Continued from page 19) 


tional Forest lookouts serve this region. The 
state patrol organization is active and receives 
the limit of cooperation. In each of the three 
years since the no-fires edict was issued, the 
forest land burned over amounts to less than 
one acre in every ten thousand. 

Going forward on the selective basis until 
the virgin areas have been cut over, the mills 
will thereafter recut through the second growth 
for an additional period of seven or eight 
years. Thus the operation is projected over 
a period considerably longer than the usual 
operating life of a large pine enterprise. 
When the operation is terminated there will 
be left a restocked forest of seedling to sapling 
size which may be expected to have a real 
value and place in the economic forestry pro- 
gram. At any time during this period the 
operating policy may change to reduce output 
and prolong life. Whether this occurs or not 
the program justifies itself and the operator 
leaves his lands in process of producing a 
new tree crop for the future. The growth of 
yellow pine, even when released, is slow, and 
sustained yield is extremely difficult to accom- 
plish unless National Forest timber is made 
more securely available to private operators in 
conjunction with the:r own selectively man- 
aged holdings. 

Several thousand acres of old burns present 
a problem in restocking. Despite the fact 
that plantations in this yellow pine region 
generally have failed, a small nursery has 
been started at Tennant, the logging head- 
quarters. Its purpose is to experiment with 
a variety of suitable trees in order to restock 
these barren areas. In this nursery are grow- 
ing yellow, sugar and lodgepole pine, white 
and Shasta fir, and giant sequoia. 
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The pine beetle infestation in Western yel- 
low pine is an economic calamity little appre- 
ciated by most Americans. For the past de- 
cade beetles have been attacking the pine 
stands of southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia. Many of these stands are not eco- 
nomically ready for operation, and should 
constitute a pine timber reserve for the future. 
Several private owners have maintained per- 
sistent costly insect control in the more valu- 
able stands, even in the face of continued rein- 
festation from uncontrolled epidemics in ad- 
joining Federal and Indian lands. In the 
Weed operation insect control is carried on 
by cutting and burning the bark of infested 


trees wherever practicable. Having a main- 
line railroad through the center of the hold- 
ings it is possible to apply control over a 
large part of the nonoperative area. 

Foresters in future generations may point 
to the Western pine beetle as one of the great- 
est agents in bringing about proper forest 
management in pine. It appears from our own 
experience that insect control is necessary in 
nonoperative stands and that selective logging 
is indicated as a deterrent to the beetle, but 
that such logging methods also are demanded 
if we are to obtain best returns from our 
lumber operation. 











Conservation Calendar in 
Congress 


This monthly feature is a service to the members of The American 
Forestry Association. 

















Conservation bills of interest introduced in 
the present session up to December 12 are 
given below: 


FORESTRY 


S. Document No. 223—Report of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations De- 
cember 3. 


PARKS 


S. 5250—Jones—To extend the south and east 
boundaries of the Mount Rainier National 
Park, in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys Decem- 
ber 11. 


H. R. 14997—Hawley—Providing for the 
creation of a National Park in Marion 
County, Oregon, to be known as the Silver 
Creek Falls National Park, and authorizing 
the appropriation of money therefor. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands 
December 11. 


H. R. 15008—Summers—A bill to extend the 
south and east boundaries of the Mount 
Rainier National Park in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes. Re- 

_ ferred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands December 11. 


S. 5248—Norbeck—To extend the boundaries 
of Wind Cave National Park, South Da- 
kota, by adding thereto an area of 320 
acres. Referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys December 10. 


S. Res. 341—King—To authorize an increase 
for construction of roads within National 
Parks from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 a year. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry December 2. 


WILD LIFE 


H. R. 14072—Denison—To provide for the 
protection of birds and their nests in the 
Canal Zone. Referred to the Committee on 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Decem- 
ber 2. 


S. Res. 350—Walcott—To authorize the Sen- 
ate Wild Life Committee to expend $10,000 
in addition to the amount heretofore au- 
thorized. Reported by the Committee on 
Audit and Control of the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate and agreed to Decem- 
ber 18. 


H. R. 13276—Arentz—A bill to establish the 
Needles Rocks wild life refuge. Reported 
December 11 from Committee on Indian 
Affairs without amendment (Report No. 
2095). 


CONSERVATION 


H. R. 14061—Sumners—Authorizing com- 
pacts among states for agricultural and con- 
servation purposes. Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture December 2. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 
S. 4828—Thomas—aAuthorizing the President 


to appoint a commission to study, report, 
and recommend on a Government policy in 
relation to the American Indians. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Indian Affairs De- 
cember 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. J. Res. 212—McNary—To coordinate the 
fiscal business of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Alaska Game 
Commission in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses. Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


S. Res. 351—Steiwer—To direct the Secretary 
of the Treasury to investigate the extent to 
which convict labor is used in the manu- 
facture or production of timber products 
in any territory subject to the jurisdiction 
or control of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and to report thereon to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date. Ordered 
to lie over under the rule December 3. 

* + + 
For bills introduced in the last session and 
carried over into the present short session 
of Congress, reference should be made to 
the August issue of this magazine, page 529. 
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Modern Loggers 
(Continued from page 6) 


story writers. Machine shops, blacksmith 
shops, roundhouses for the locomotives and 
good-sized stores are to be found in all camps. 

For the past ten years the practice of taking 
wives and rearing children has made great 
progress among loggers. In many camps more 
than half of the crews are married men. So 
the camp school has arrived. They are well- 
built schools, too, far better than the “dees- 
treect” schoolhouse of yesterday. 

The women have changed the whole atmos- 
phere of the camp. The churning of electric 
washing machines on Monday and the strange 
garments that flutter from camp clothes-lines 
a bit later would indeed shock and bewilder 
an old-time Maine or Michigan logger come 
to life. So would the hum of the sewing 
machine, the sound of the school bell and the 
blare of the radio—and a long garage for the 
cars of loggers. Not an ox is to be found 
in camp. But there is a starting and stopping 
whistle, just like a factory. 

In the bunkhouses he would hear no tales 
of the fabulous Paul Bunyan, logger hero. 
Rather he would hear talk, indistinguishable 
from that in a Pullman smoker, regarding the 
best make of automobile to buy, the price of 
gasoline and moonshine, the merits of various 
broadcasting stations and the latest endurance 
flying stunt. 

The best paid jobs, he would learn, do not 
go to the best chopper, as of yore, or to the 
cattiest man at a moving jam of logs, but to 
the mechanics—donkey and locomotive en- 
gineers—and to the high-climbers and cooks. 

These things, I say, would shock the old- 
timer. But they would be mild beside the 
jolt he would receive when he went into the 
camp commissary to buy a plug of chewing 
tobacco and an honest red woolen shirt, and 
saw a logger—a real, live logger—buying a 
package of cigarettes and a suit of pink rayon 
underwear. 

He would be almost as surprised at such 
goings-on as would be the present-day novel- 
ists and short-story writers who insist on 
having loggers shave their beards with finely- 
ground axes. 


Incense 


I love the wood scent, the good scent 
Of the tall dark pines. 

I love the high blue, sky blue 

Bit of heaven that shines 

In lacework through the trees. 


I love the pine straw, the fine straw 
Carpet ’neath my feet. 

The fragrant wild azalea, 

So pungently sweet, 

Keeps my heart a-singing yet. 


I love the swaying, green plumed tops 
In the soft spring breeze. 
I love the quiet giant strength 
Of the towering trees. 
But O the wood scent, the good scent 
Of the tall dark pines! 

—Lira ANDREWS CAmpP. 





Moose Trails 


(Continued from page 16) 


from one island to another, other bulls came 
out of the timber farther down the shore. None 
came within close range of the camera, how- 
ever, and none gave us the advantage of the 
wind for stalking. The sun, hanging low 
above the timbered ridges to the west, 
warned us finally that it was time to leave if 
we wanted to get back to Chippewa Harbor 
by dark. There would be no traveling on the 
tangled moose trails once dusk had fallen and 
we had no wish to spend the night in the Isle 
Royale bush at that season of year. Mos- 
quitoes are as abundant in the northern wilder- 
ness in July as moose, or more so. We were 
halfway around the lake on the way out when 
Lahti, traveling ahead, held up his hand and 
whistled a low warning. St. Germain and I 
flattened behind a rock, waiting. After a min- 
ute Lahti motioned us to come on and we crept 
ahead. Then his hand halted us—beckoned— 
stopped us again. The moose was feeding and 
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we could move safely only when his head was a : = ee 
down under water. We could see him finally, 
a yearling bull standing in the lake shoulder 
deep, feeding contentedly and with no sus- 
picion that intruders were so near at hand. 
His head went down for what seemed a full 
minute, exploring on the bottom for some 
choice morsel—and when it came up we were 
at the edge of the water, half hidden behind 
the upturned roots of a fallen balsam. The 
tree lay out into the lake and the moose was 
standing just beyond the top of it, no more 
than fifty or sixty feet from us. He was look- 
ing in our direction, too, but his eyes failed 
him and we had the wind. We waited, hardly 
breathing, not daring to lift a hand or move 
the heavy camera. Then he went down again, The COUNCIL Fire Rake is the STANDARD tool for fighting 
and I jerked the camera open, leveled and forest fires and raking fire lines, cutting brush, weeds, etc. 

focused it—and when he raised his ungainly = ’ ’ 
head, water dripping from his big homely Price to forest protective organizations, $1.00 each, f. o. b. 
muzzle, from his short, velvet-coated antlers haw epics pi ’ 
and flopping ears I pressed the shutter release. actory, any quantity. 


The clatter of the camera halted him in the W uy . 2 ‘ : 
° CS 2s, ae >S S "4 = | 
whe a = lene: Gauenel eee: te tone e also make bush hooks, hoes, axes, swatters, planting irons, 


jerked around toward us and for a full min- thinning axes and special tools for the timber grower. 
ute he searched the rocky timbered shore with | 


his eyes, seeking to learn what the wind did THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


not tell him. 








camera, pull out the tab on the exposed film, 
level at him again and catch him a second 
time—suspicion in his pose, uncertainty in his 
eyes. A moose, by the way, can change facial 


expression as quickly as a human and is just | FOREST TREES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


And while he stared straight at us, no more Manufacturers | 
than twenty yards away, I moved snail-like a n 
fraction of an inch at a time to reset the WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA 

| 


























as easily read, too. Walter Hastings has a_ |} A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, containing illustrations and the dis- 
strip of footage in his motion film that shows tinguishing characteristics of 68 of the more common forest trees of the United 
. i —— emotions as clearly as any States. Also gives both the common and scientific names. 

ollywood screen star. oe se VRS ie its BINA) ; 

That second clatter was too much for our Over 8,000 copies have been sold—3o cents, postpaid 
young bull. He pivoted, splashing away along THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
the margin of the lake. St. Germain turned 1727 K STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 














him when he would have come ashore too 
quickly and gave me a chance for a final shot 


as he rounded a distant point, a picture of all 

that is clumsy and ungainly in the deer family. 

A perfect ending for a perfect day, that last 

chance with the camera. In two hours there 
e a 


in the vicinity of the big wallow at the east 

end of Lake Ritchie I had made pictures of : i 

eleven moose and had seen perhaps a dozen i THE ORIGINAL GALVANIZED STEEL 

more out of camera range. I'll not soon forget : : . : 

that day in the inland wilderness of Isle Towers for Fire Protection pur- 

Royale. Much has been said of the sport of ' : ~ 

calling and still-hunting moose in the autumn - poses—made In var1ous styles to 

gunning season, but until you have hunted ; j i 

them with a camera on the wilderness-clois- meet every requirement. nie: This 

tered lakes where they come confident and un- picture of an 80-foot tower shows 
the most popular type. It has reg- 
ular stairs with frequent landings. 
Hand rails and guards make these 


wary, you have not tasted the ultimate in moose 
towers safe for anyone to climb. 
















thrills. 


National Forest Fire Losses Cut 


- With the 1930 forest fire season definitely 
closed in all but a few of the 149 National 
Forests, the Forest Service has announced what 
it considered most gratifying results in fire 
suppression. Average loss of gross National 
Forest area for the year was held to slightly 
more than one-tenth of one per cent, the best 
record ever made by the Service. 

Despite intensive efforts to prevent forest 
fires, the Forest Service has had to contend 
with more fires on the National Forests this 
year than last. By November 10 of this year, 
8,203 fires had been put out. For all of 1929 
there were 7,449. Man-caused fires increased 
from 3,950 to 4,169; lightning fires, from 3,499 
to 4,034. The increase in total number of 
fires was the result of the unusual number oc- 
curring in the Eastern States, the number of 
fires in western National Forests being less 
than last year. In many sections extreme fire 


hazards were created by the summer drought. AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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Report of Biological Survey Urges 
Research in Wild Life 


Research in relationships, habits, produc- 
tion and control is essential in the conserva- 
tion of wild life, says Paul G. Redington, 
Chief of the United States Biological Survey, 
in his annual report to the Department of 
Agriculture. Reservations must be set aside 
for the long-time benefit of the wild life that 
is more and more being crowded off its an- 
cient feeding, breeding, and resting grounds 
by ever-increasing human occupation, he said. 
Control operations directed to suppress the 
depredations of predatory wild animals may 
also be termed an essential form of regulation, 
necessary both for the conservation of useful 
and harmless wild life and for economic rea- 
sons as well, he said. 

Mr. Redington stresses the increasing inter- 
est in conservation which constantly makes it 
more evident that wild life administrators 
Federal, state, and local—must be ever alert 
for the welfare of the species under their 
guardianship. Their chief responsibility, he 
says, is to protect the wild life itself. 





Forestry Conference in South Carolina 


The General Committee of the South Caro- 
lina Commercial Forestry Conference, com- 
posed of leading lumbermen, wood-using in- 
dustry representatives, railroad men, farmers, 
educators and other interests, announces its 
Conference dates and meeting place as Janu- 
ary 20 and 21, 1931, in Columbia. The meeting 
will deal with the solution of the problems con- 
fronting forestry progress and wood-using in- 
dustries. 


Preservation of Florida Everglades 
Approved 


Approval of the creation of a national reser- 
vation for the protection of the Florida Ever- 
glades, subject to conditions of acquisition and 
administration that will guarantee the inviolate 
preservation of the unique plant and animal 
life of the region was given by the Board of 
Directors of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion at its regular quarterly meeting in Wash- 
ington, December 18. The position of the 
board in respect to a proposed Tropic Ever- 
glades National Park, which is now the sub- 
ject of legislation pending in Congress, is ex- 
pressed in the following resolution passed by 
the board. 

The interest of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation in the proposed Tropic Everglades Na- 
tional Park lies primarily in the preservation 
of the unique plant and animal life of the 
region. 

To this end the Board of Directors of The 
American Forestry Association favors the crea- 
tion of a national reservation in the Florida 
Everglades under federal protection. 

The Board of Directors of The American 
Forestry Association recognizes that in this 
reservation more than in any other area ever 
discussed in the development of The National 
Park system, the necessity of preserving in- 
violate the primitive conditions of the area is 
outstanding. 

Therefore, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation’s approval of the proposed Tropic Ever- 
glades National Park is contingent upon the 
restriction of the area to be included in the 
park to lands which come fully up to the 
standards of the great National Parks, upon 
the preservation to the fullest possible degree 
of the wilderness character of the area, and 
upon placing the primary emphasis on national 
as distinguished from local considerations in 
acquisition of lands and in administration of 
the park. 
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Among the Authors in This Issue 











D. M. MarrHews 
(Forest Exploration in 
British North Borneo) 
is one of the best 
known of American 
tropical foresters, hav- 
ing served as Con- 
servator of Forests in 
British North Borneo, 
Forester for the Philip- 
pine Forest Service, 
Forester for the Trop- 
ical Plant Research 
Foundation, and Con- 
sulting Forester to the 
United Fruit Company. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 1909, and 
is now Professor of Forest Management in the 
School of Forestry and Conservation of that 
institution, 
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Stewart Hortsrook (Modern Loggers) is 
Editor of the Four L Lumber News and makes 
his home in Portland, Oregon. He was born 
in Vermont where he worked in logging camps 
and took part in great river drives during his 
early years. After serving in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne with the 303rd Field Artillery he re- 
turned to do more logging in British Columbia, 
taking up his editorial work in 1927. 


ADELAIDE BoraH (Old Trees of Washing- 
ton) is a research specialist and writer of 
note. Several years ago she wrote Trees of 
the Bible for AMERICAN Forests. She makes 
Washington, D. C., her headquarters. 


Ben East (Moose 
Trails of Isle Royale) 
is no stranger to the 
readers of AMERICAN 
Forests, his intensely 
‘interesting articles ap- 
pearing often in _ its 
pages. He is Nature 
Editor of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 
Press, and conducts an 
outdoor page for a 
number of other news- 
papers in the Lake 
States. He is a native 
of Michigan. 





Ben East 


Wittiam McNezt (A Forest Page for Boys 
and Girls) is Assistant State Club Leader of 
Wisconsin, making his home at Madison. 
Through cooperative extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics, he has been 
particularly active with boys and girls. 


Joun B. Woops (Selective Cutting in West- 
ern Yellow Pine) is forester for the Long 
Bell Lumber Company, at Longview, Wash- 
ington. 


ANNE Pierce (Holly Trees for Everyone) 
is a New Yorker, and Harry CHapin Pium- 
MER (Sweden’s Forest Census) hails from the 
same place. 


WitxtaAM Merriam Rouse (Little Pig Pork) 
is a well-known fiction writer, and G. H. Cot- 
LINGwoop (The Pied Piper of Hammond) is 
Forester for The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. 
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The Ideal Lightweight Pumper for 


Community and Camp Protection 


OTHER MODELS OF THE 
FAMOUS PACIFIC PUMPER 


TYPE “N” PUMPER—W<t. 70 Lbs. 

One man unit, Weight 70 pounds. Dimensions: Base 24” by 
1144”; height 1234”. Gross weight boxed for shipping, ap- 
proximately 100 pounds. Capacities: 36 gallons per minute 
at 135 pounds pressure through 5/16” nozzle opening; 43 
gallons per minute at 105 pounds pressure through 34” 
nozzle opening. Capable of pressures up to 175 pounds in 
practical operation. 


TYPE “P” PUMPER—Wt. 175 Lbs. 

Two man unit. Weight 175 pounds. Dimensions: Base 
3142” by 1534”; height over all 17”; length over all includ- 
ing carrying handles 58”. Capacities: 130 gallons per minute 
at 100 pounds pressure; 120 gallons at 150 pounds pressure; 
100 gallons at 175 pounds pressure. Capable of pressures up 
to 180 pounds per square inch. Four-cylinder motor. A 
powerful and efficient pump. 


TYPE “A” PUMPER—W¢t. 38 Lbs. 
The lightest weight, most highly efficient portable pumping 
unit ever devised—a real one-man fire fighting unit. Weight 
38 pounds. Dimensions: Base 16” by 124%”; extreme height 
13%”. Shipping weight 65 pounds. Capacities: 27.6 gallons 
per minute at 80 pounds pressure; 18.8 gallons at 105 
pounds; 10 gallons at 120 pounds. Has two-cylinder motor. 


PACIFIC 
PUMPER 


Pumps 65 Gallons 
per minute at 100 Ibs. 
pressure at the nozzle 


Weight 85 Ibs. 


Two man unit. Weight 85 pounds. Dimensions: 
Base 19” by 15”; Extreme height 14”; Shipping 
weight 125 pounds. Capacities: 66 gallons per 
minute at 75 pounds pressure; 58 gallons at 100 
pounds; 46 gallons at 120 pounds; 35 gallons at 
140 pounds. Capable of pressures up to 155 
pounds; although not a high pressure but rather 
a volume pump. Has 2-cylinder motor. 





ASK FOR CATALOG “A” 


If you are interested in other 
NO ASSETS IN ASHES models ask for separate catalog by 
Model Number. 
NO DIVIDENDS IN DEBRIS 
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